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Messrs. Jarvis Halliday & Co., Ltd., 62 Pall Mall, London, $.W.1! (Cran rac 














9 
Forthum S new Travel Agency Department 
can help you balance your Travel Budget 


FORTNUM & MASON LTD. 181 PICCADILLY LONDON Wt REGENT 8040 
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Agents: B. WOOD & SON (Wine Shippers) LTD., 4, NEW LONDON STREET, E.C.3 














the wetherall house, bond street, w.1 

















The Apollinaris spring overlooks the Rhine Valley. From it 
i rr —_ . comes the soft water, naturally aerated, affectionately known as 
POFIIN APIS is ‘sparkling’ spring water Poily. Apollinaris has the unique quality of bringing out 


the true flavour of a whisky. Ask for ‘Scotch and PO me ha 
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BLUE NUN 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 


Right through the meal! 


H. Sichel Sohne. Mainz-on-Rhine 


VPRARPBEABBAPAL ZAP PLEB2P2ABLPZPAPPAPIPPABL IPFA AAI 


A . \ A drop on your handkerchief 
void colds-breathe by day and on your pillow 


by night will give you 24-hour 


VA Pp r X protection. The value of 
VAPEX has been proved in every 


inhalant epidemic during 


the last thirty years. 


From your chemist From your Chemist 3/- 


RAFF IAAPAIR AD: 2.9K 
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D ra mb ule. THE LIQUEUR YOU PREFER TO BE OFFERED 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


CAR & GEN ERAT. eas 6 


83, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Land-Rover owned by Messrs. Higgs & Hill working in connection with the new Slough —Maidenhead by-pass. 





Today’s 
L d 4 d Fine new roads to take the ever-increasing load of Britain's traffic .. . and helping 
an over an to build them, 4-wheel drive Land-Rovers by the thousand! Land-Rovers fetching, 


carrying and hauling men and materials ... riding easily over vicious surfaces 


| 
tomorrow Ga that will become tomorrow's motorways. Tough, reliable constructive Land-Rovers. 


roads Ask your Distributor or Dealer for a Land-Rover Demonstration. 


seat There’s no substitute for the 4-wheel drive LAND 


Ru Appointment 






Petrol 
or 


to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II - 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers 
The Hover Co- 1d lese 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTO . SOLIHULL - WARWICKSHIRE also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY LONDON 
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DUNGENESS © 





... leaders in nuclear power 


In 1961, the No. 1 reactors at Bradwell and Berkeley — Britain’s first two 
commercial nuclear power stations — will be on power. In 1962, Italy’s 
first nuclear power station at Latina will go critical. These are stations 
designed and now being built by The Nuclear Power Group. The 
cumulative experience from such projects — coupled with the extensive 
research, development, production and construction resources of ten 
major industrial concerns — has gained for T.N.P.G. the award of 
Dungeness, the largest and most efficient nuclear power station yet 
designed. With current orders for 1325 MW of nuclear power, T.N.P.G. 
are, indeed, leaders in nuclear power. 


The Nuclear Power Group 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED - CLARKE, CHAPMAN AND COMPANY LTD - ALEX FINDLAY AND COMPANY LIMITED 
HEAD, WRIGHTSOM*AND COMPANY LIMITED © SIR ROBERT McALPINE AND SONS LTD - C. A. PARSONS AND COMPANY LIMITED 
A. REYROLLE AND COMPANY LIMITED STRACHAN AND HENSHAW LIMITED - JOHN THOMPSON LIMITED - WHESSOE LIMITED 

TNPG/3 
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SWITZERLAND'S 
wintersport paradise 
Season: December-March. 


THE KULM 
THE CARLTON 


information apply to the 
t Office, 458-59 
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Choose one of the BIG FOUR 
THE PALACE 
THE SUVRETTA 


The Four Leading Hotels 
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CHANTARELLA HOUSE 


flerS 


Strictly first class. Magnificent position in 
the very heart of the ski-ing slopes. Ice- 
rink and curling. Open-air Restaurant 
and Skiers’ Drive-in Bar. Open until 
Easter. 


Write to R Kienberger, Resident Manager. 
(Same management: Waldhaus Sils-Maria.) 
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DAVOS 
GRAND HOTEL & BELVEDERE 


The leading hotel of Davos. 


HOTEL SCHWEIZERHOF 


The first-class family hotel. 


POST & SPORTHOTEL 


The Sportsman's home. 
Toni Morosani. 





(6,000 ft.) Five minutes from ST. 
MORITZ. The sunniest winter sports 
resort of the ENGADINE. All winter 
CRESTA PALACE sports. 
Two hundred beds, modern comfort. 
Attractive rates in January and March. 
Open until Easter. 

Manager: H. Bieri-Christen. 


HOTEL LA MARGNA 


Distinguished family- and sporthotel 
110 beds. Bar—Dancing. Garage. E. Ulli, Manager. 











near St. Moritz (Engadine) 

One of the sunniest resorts in the Engadine. Wonderful view over 

the Bernina group. Ski-school, new ski-lift, funicular, 3 ice-rinks, 
10 hotels and boarding houses. 


SAMEDAN 











The world-famous winter sport centre in the Engadine 


Plenty of sun (6} hours the shortest day) and snow, sheltered position. Four 
ski-hoists, aerial cableway Diavolezza. Ski-school with thirty instructors; 
advantageous winter sport tickets from January 5 till February 11, 1961. 
Three sun pavilions; 25 miles good and easy walks; homely hotels and 
eight orchestras. Particularly favourable hotel rates in January. Season 
from December to April. 





PONTRESINA KRONENHOF 


REDECORATED AND MODERNIZED 
ON A LARGE SCALE 


250 beds and 140 baths L. Gredig, Family. 


SCHLOSS HOTEL PONTRESINA 


ONE OF THE GRISONS’ LEADING HOTELS 
for a discriminating clientele—unique situation, atmosphere and comfort. Centre of 
social life. Two orchestras. New: Schloss-Stuben with Fondue Grill and bowling 
alley. Marvellous sun terrace for aperitif and lunch in the open air. Hotel bus 
service to St. Moritz. Connected with Hotel Breidenbacher Hof, Diisseldorf, and 
Hotel “ Le Bristol,” Paris. In January and March reduced rates. 





HOTEL WALTHER—PALACE 
PONTRESINA 


Ease—Entertainment—Comfort—Bar—Dancing. 
Reduced rates in January. H. Walther. 





KLOSTERS 
GRAND HOTEL VEREINA 


4,000 fe. 180 beds 
Leading in comfort and >. Bar-dancing. Cableway 
Gotschna-Parsenn. Ski-! Parsennhut-Furka. 

Thomas Hew, Proprietor; W. Hediger, Manager. 








t, e , GRAND HOTEL 


SCHWEIZERHOF 
Season: middie December to end of March. 


5,000 ft. 180 beds. 
Distinguished modern comfort. Centre of best international clientele. Favoured 
by British visitors. All sports, ski-lifts, curling, ice-rinks, hockey, ski-school a.s.o. 
Rich programme of entertainments. Bar, orchestra. 

Dr. G. Decurtins, Managing-proprietor. 


village for py winter holidays, sports 
and relaxati Aerial cableway and ski-lif. up to 7,800 fe. Swiss - Ady d-4 qurling, erctaneres. 








LENZERHEIDE —GRAND HOTEL KURHAUS 


The most up-to-date Ist-class hotel. All rooms with bath and balcony on the new panoramic mountain- 
view floor. Grill-Room, 2 orchestras. January/March 20% reduction. 





AROSA KULM HOTEL 


Atmosphere of perfect well-being, exquisite cuisine, traditional 
good service, gay social life. Wonderful site facing downhill 
runs, near ski-lifts. Curling. Ice-rinks. Particularly favourable 
rates in January and March. Open until Easter. 


A. Wyssmann, Manager. 





Ee AROSA = GRAND HOTEL TSCHUGGEN 


Life is at its best in the sun and snow! Tschuggen, the leading 
hotel, centre of Winter Sports and social events (all front 
rooms with loggia). Highly attractive terms in January 
and March. Open until after Easter. R. Wetten, Manager. 








AROSA HOTEL EXCELSIOR 
First-class family and sport hotel. Ideally situated, sheltered against wind. Near 
ski-lift. Excellent cooking. Reduced rates in January. 


AROSA SPORT HOTEL HOF MARAN 


First-class house on the sunny terrace of Arosa, own ski-lift, Ice-rink, Curling, Orches- 
tra, Terrace-Restaurant. Reduced rates in January and March. Manager: E. Traber. 





AROSA SPORTHOTEL VALSANA 


The ideal hotel for summer and winter. In summer own tennis courts and heated 
swimming-pool. E. Fringer, Manager. 





KLOSTERS (4,000 ft.) HOTEL SILVRETTA 


Member of the Association of the very first-class hotels in Switzerland. 
Manager: G. Rocco. 








4 3,773-ft. chair-lift and teleferic up to 8,200 ft. 
Swiss ski-school, ice-rink, curling. Variety of 
sport and entertainment. 


Lit 





all-in terms day: with : 
PARK HOTEL WALDHAUS Sirs. 27.— to 40— Sirs. 33 to 70.— 
HOTEL ADULA 25.— to 39.— 31.— to S8.— 
HOTEL SEGNES & POST 25.— to 39.— 31.— to 58.— 
HOTEL BELMONT 22 — to 34.— 29.— to 50.— 
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When Great Grandmother 
first saw Grandfather.... 


Naturally, being a family with excellent taste they 
toasted the event with Campari. Yes, even a hundred 
years ago Campari was appreciated by Connoisseurs. 
Today, in 1940, the discriminating are still choosing 
Campari, a round century after... . 


....Great Grandfather poured the 


Le rpot, 
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From a lonely fort an Army detachment sets 
out on patrol... quite an event this, for the young 
subaltern in the leading scout car. On leaving his base 
he begins a ten-day journey across the boundless deserts 
of Arabia, along the rugged fringes of the Jebel; keep- 
ing a watchful eye onthe caravan routes and water holes; 
visiting palm-studded oases; making contact with local 
sheiks; helping to maintain law and order in this rest- 
less but vitally important corner of the world; and 
responsible, at all times, for the lives and welfare of the 
thirty men under his command. A tough job this, call- 
ing for the qualities of a diplomat as well of those 
of a soldier. 

What brought him here? Only a few years ago, when 
still at school, he was attracted by the chance of leader- 
ship and responsibility offered by an Army career. 





andhurst 
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Drawn by John Ward, A.R.a. 


After consulting his Careers Master, he applied success- 
fully for Sandhurst. At the Academy, he did well—in 
the class-room and on the field. After two years he got 
his Commission, and today, with all the training and 
traditions of Sandhurst behind him, he is well on the 
way to a fine career. 

For men like these the standardsare high and entrance 
to the Royal Military Academy is not easy. However 
the right type of boy can enter direct from school or 
from the ranks. There are no fees at Sandhurst and he 
will become financially independent from the very start 
of his career. 

If you would like to know more about Sandhurst 
write to Major-General J. E. L. Morris, csz, ps.0, 
The War Office, M.P.6 (c) (ILN.) London, $.W.1, 
and also ask your Careers Master for his advice. 
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SOTHEBY’S 


(Founded 1744) 
announce the Sale on Wednesday, 30th November, of 


FINE ENGLISH DRAWINGS 


AND PAINTINGS 
the property of the late CHARLES RUSSELL, ESQ., the late 
CHARLES FLETCHER, ESQ., The Most Hon. The MARQUESS 
OF BUTE, the late SIR HILTON LAWSON, Bt., and other owners. 


J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. The Fighting Téméraire, 
towed to her last berth. 1838. 164ins. x 20} ins. 


Illustrated Catalogue (23 plates, 1 in colour) 10/- Plain Catalogue 6d. post free. 
SOTHEBY & CO., 34-35, New Bond ST., W.1 
Telephone : Hyde Park 6545. Telegrams : Abinitio, Wesdo, London. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON, LTD. 
717, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 
Telephone: Plaza 8-2891. Telegrams : Abinitio, New York 





*Throughout the world 
most people prefer 
Gordon's Dry Gin, 

because it has such a 


and your FRENCH will be perfect = 


the complete absence 
of any sweetening. 


EXTRAORDINAIRE with soda SUPERBE with gin 
EXCEPTIONNEL real PARFAIT in a cocklail 


It’s the dry vermouth that made ‘French’ famous... 
at only 17/6 a bottle—c’est formidable! | 


Sole importers: Wm. Chas. Anderson & Co. Ltd., 8 Lime Street, E.C.3 
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IT'S SUNNY Ny 
TODAY 
in SOUTH AFRICA 


When it’s Winter in Europe, South 
Africa is radiant’ with sunshine. 


And what a wonderful fund of 
delightful experiences awaits you 
in this amazing land. 





Bustling cities, as modern as the minute, contrast with 
vast areas of unspoilt nature at their very doorsteps. The 
all-year-round pleasure of white sandy beaches swept 
clean and fresh by seas of unbelievable blue, contrasts 
with the excitement of game reserves offering endless 
opportunities to photograph and study wild animals in 
perfect safety. 

The fascinating native life and age-old tribal customs: 
every kind of sport and pastime: comfortable accommo- 
dation, good food, warm friendliness and good company 
wherever you go add further to your pleasure. You can’t 
fail to enjoy a holiday in South Africa. 





LAND OF SUNNY CONTRASTS 
SATOUR SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST CORPORATION 





Write, phone or call at this office for free and helpful 
advice, information and literature about holidays 
and tours in South Africa. 


Reservations and bookings should be made through your 
Travel Agent or South African Railways Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
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16 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Phone: GROsvenor 6235/6 
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Discerning friends 
distinguished friends 
and (definitely) / 
delightful friends 


deserve 


du MAURIER . 


for Christmas 





Give du Maurier 
Filter Tip Cigarettes in the 
season's smartest pack — 

50 for 10/2} 100 for 20/5 


du MAURIER 


THE FINEST FILTER Tie CIGARETTE 
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Delicious! 
differe ‘t 


in sO many ways 


. is this unique, mellow yet refreshing, 
smooth and subtly sweet, full strength 
WHITE VERMOUTH. 

Taste it once and you'll like it, taste it twice 








and you'll love it. Enjoy it alone with a twist 
of lemon peel—try it with soda and ice— 
mix it with gin or vodka—make it an 


ingredient of your favourite cocktail. 


BIANCO IS CINZANO 


INTRODUCTORY SIZE 8/6. Large bottle 16/-. 


CINZANO RED Sweet, dark and richly coloured. 
Introductory size 8/6, large bottle 16/-. 


CINZANO DRY FRENCH 
Introductory size g/-, large bottle 17/-. 


Sole importers for U.K: GIORDANO LTD., 38-40 Windmill Screet. London, W.! 
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CG in every Home 


Wishing you a merry Christmas 
and a prosperous New Year! 


SEASONAL HINT: 
Mix in a wineglassful of Haig when making 
your Christmas puddings, mincemeat and cakes. 
it gives them an additional delicious flavour. 








HAIG 


‘GOLD LABEL’ 


Bottles 37/6 
Half Flasks 19/6 
Quarter Flasks 10/- 
Miniatures 3/10 







Don’t be vague-Ask for Haig 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 








HARCOURT 
WHARF 


EXTENSIONS itteiail 


For Ministry of Transport, This important new project involved the extension of the wharf wall by a third of a mile to provide three more deep 

Federal Government of water berths ; the construction of three 350’ x 150’ transit sheds ; a 400’ x 150’ warehouse, dock offices, 
Nigeria. Consulting access roads, and reinforced concrete bridge and other stores buildings. 
Engineers : Coode & Partners. Other important projects in the development of Nigeria include ; dockyard installations, roads, airports, 
Architectural design of oil and pipeline installations, government and commercial buildings, factories and industrial plant, 
dock offices — Architect's power plant projects and housing schemes. 
Co-partnership of London Everywhere the experience and teamwork which prevails throughout the Taylor Woodrow organisation combine 
and Lagos, in collaboration to meet the standards building owners require — quality and planned economy in all stages of construction, 
with the consultants. with maximum speed of completion. 


TEAMWORK 


ep uA ee) me Lele] 2) *le)" "A across 


THE WORLD 


BUILDING, CIVIL & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS TAYLOR WOODROW (NIGERIA) LIMITED 
10 PARK STREET - LONDON - wt P.O. BOX 138, LAGOS, NIGERIA 
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‘“LEST WE FORGET”: THE SCENE AT THE CENOTAPH ON NOVEMBER 13 AS THE QUEEN, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, SOLDIERS 
AND STATESMEN, PAID HOMAGE TO THE DEAD OF TWO WORLD WARS. 


In a ceremony, moving in its simple dignity, the dead of two World Wars 
were remembered at the Cenotaph in Whitehall on November 13. After Big 
Ben had struck eleven, the firing of a gun from Horse Guards Parade marked 
the beginning of the traditional two minutes’ silence. When the solemn 
period of silent remembrance had ended and R.A.F. trumpeters had sounded 
the Last Post, the Queen, dressed in black, laid her wreath of bright red 


poppies at the fcot of the Cenotaph. She was followed by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, the Duke of Gloucester, an equerry and Mr. Macmillan. On either 
side of the monument were drawn up men and women of the three Services, 
and a Civil Defence contingent. Of the war veterans—.who numbered over 
1500—there were many who wore World War I medals. On November 12 the 
Queen attended the British Legion Festival of Remembrance at the Albert Hall. 


Postage— Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}. ; ‘iosuhere ‘Abroad, 64d. (These rates apply as The Iustrated London News is registered at the CG. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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|= President of the United States occupies the 
most exalted, but at the same time most 
exacting, position known to history. For he is 
both the symbolic figurehead and focus of unity 
of a great nation, and the mainspring of its execu- 
tive and government. And on that nation depend 
both the destinies of mankind and the very 
existence of the Christian and liberal tradition 
that has been handed down to our transient 
generation through many centuries of struggle, 
sacrifice and endeavour. That tradition is 
threatened to-day, as it was in 1940, by hostile 
forces of immense strength, but no longer are those 
forces opposed by other and non-American forces, 
however heavily cutnumbered, strong enough, as 
they still were in 1940, to allow America to remain 
for a time out of the front-line for the battle for 
freedom. If despotism were to-day to launch 
her destroying and immensely powerful weapons 
and seek to enslave the free world, the latter 
could not survive without the immediate participa- 
tion of the United States. The responsibility of 
its President is thus almost terrifying, for though 
he does not govern the great republic of the West 
in the sense that Hitler governed the Third Reich 
or Khrushchev governs the Red Empire of Russia, 
the constitution of the United States is so devised 
that dynamic leadership of, and by, America is 
virtually impossible without the initiating and 
active participation of its President. As the past 
eight years have shown, while a non-dynamic 
President can preside with applause and dignity 
over a static America sufficient unto its majestic 
self as in the stable and sheltered past, he cannot 
give the free world the leadership it needs if it is 
to resist the challenge of the unresting tyrants of 
Moscow and Peking. It was because of this con- 
viction that eight years ago I listened on the wire- 
less to the tale of Adlai Stevenson’s defeat with a 
certain foreboding. Rightly or wrongly, I had 
the feeling that this great decision of the American 
people might come to be seen in years ahead as 
one fraught with fateful consequences for mankind. 
Only the years can falsify, as I hope they will, this 
gloomy foreboding. But it is difficult, looking back 
to all that has passed, or not passed, since 1952, 
not to feel that there has been, in the past eight 
years, much that the locusts have eaten. One has 
only to compare the relative positions of the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. in 1952 and 1960 to realise 
how much. 

My fear did not arise from any feeling—one 
that would have been presumptuous in the 
extreme in a non-American—that that universally 
loved and admired father-figure, Dwight Eisen- 
hower, might prove in any way unworthy of the 
Presidency of the United States as such, the supreme 
and most honourable ambition of any American 
citizen. On the contrary, so far as the Presidency 
symbolises the dignity, honour and virtue of the 
American State and people, there can have been 
few men more fitted in American history to hold 
this great office than he. Millions of Americans, re- 
gardless of party, have seen in him, and seen rightly, 
the kind of man whom every American honours and 
admires, and whom millions in other lands honour 
and admire, too. In their very different way 
Americans have felt about him as the British felt 
about King George V at the triumphant end of 
his long reign. As a man, and a man in a supreme 
place, President Eisenhower has stood for every- 
thing Americans and good men all the world over 
admire and wish to see in their leaders. That has 
been the secret of his immense popularity, and 
had he stood, or been able to stand, for office a 
third time, it seems probable that, despite all the 
charges of supineness, indecision and complacency 
recently brought against his administration, he 
would have been once more re-elected. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT 


Yet here lies the paradox that I believe history 
will see in his long and honourable tenure of the 
Presidency and of which some in this country, 
watching history unroll before their eyes during 
the drifting ‘fifties, have become painfully con- 
scious. So long as the United States was sufficient 
to itself and so long as the state of the world required 
nothing particularly drastic or dynamic from 
American statesmanship, there was no need for her 
President to be both an initiator of decision and 
action on the world stage—an experienced and 
dynamic working statesman—and the constitu- 
tional symbol of her national honour, dignity and 
integrity. The trouble is that to-day, as the result 
of the responsibility which destiny has placed on 
America, she needs in her President both those 
qualifications, so rarely combined in a single person. 
Or perhaps it would be truer to say—for naturally 





TO BE ISSUED BY LUXEMBOURG ON DECEMBER 5S: A SET 
OF CHARITY STAMPS.DEPICTING A DAUGHTER OF THE 
HEREDITARY GRAND DUKE AND HEREDITARY GRAND 
DUCHESS OF LUXEMBOURG. THE SET SHOWN HERE BEARS 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF PRINCESS MARIE-ASTRID, WHO IS SIX 
YEARS OLD. THE HIGHER THE VALUE OF THE STAMP, 
THE OLDER THE PRINCESS APPEARS ON IT. OTHER SETS 
SHOWING OTHER ROYAL CHILDREN ARE TO FOLLOW. 


not all Americans recognise this necessity—the 
world needs them. For without a full measure of 
American leadership, and that of the highest 
quality, mankind is faced with disaster, just as 
surely as it was in the ‘thirties, when the appear- 
ance on the stage of Franklin D. Roosevelt afforded 
what was to prove in the next decade a saving and 
decisive grace. 

That is why the American Presidential Election 
of 1960 poses such an enormous question-mark. 
What the future holds for humanity is going to 


depend on the character and capacity for leader- - 


ship of the man America has chosen. Neither of 
the candidates, both young and, to a degree, 
unproved, possessed on the face of it anything 
approaching the qualifications of President Eisen- 
hower for symbolising America’s dignity and 
honour and presenting the American image to 
America itself and the world. Yet there is 
reason for thinking that in both—the victor 
and the vanquished—lay, and lie, dynamic 
qualities for giving decisive leadership to a 

ing America and the world. If this belief 
should prove justified, we may look back in 
another twenty years’ time to see that 1960 was 
a year of destiny. 


While I was lying awake in bed on election 
night listening for the results of the polls, I picked 
up, or rather bent over—for it was too heavy to 
hold in bed—the folio volume of this journal for 
the second half of 1860 when America was making 
a similar Presidential choice. The man _ her 
electors then chose was not, as one of them put it, 
a very handsome article, and to many seemed far 
removed from the dignified figurehead that most 
Americans of education and substance expected 
in their President. But he happened to be one 
of the great leaders of history, and his election 
coincided with a crisis in the affairs of the American 
Continent that could only be resolved by a states- 
man of the clearest perception and strongest power 
of decision. Fortunately for America and the 
future of the world, the gaunt prairie-lawyer from 
Illinois, so unexpectedly called to Washington, 
proved to possess just those qualities. It is 
pleasant to recall that those who then wrote 
and edited The Illustrated London News were 
so quick to appreciate what later became 
universally recognised. In the week that 
Lincoln’s election became known in this country 
there appeared on the front page of this journal 
these words : 


Abraham Lincoln is a man whose career in life will 
furnish one of those richly illustrative chapters of 
history of which nations may well be proud. That he 
was born in obscurity; that his baptism was one of 
poverty; that he was early thrown upon his. own 
resources ; that he rapidly stepped from one occupation 
to another, from the merest manual toil to the highest 
intellectual pursuits, mastering all with incredible 
ease; that by sheer force of mind, will, and character, 
unaided by any great military conflict, or by any 
revolutionary ferment, he fought his way from one of 
the lowest positions of life to the very highest to which 
an American can aspire, reflects glory not merely on 
the man who has achieved this marvellous success, 
but upon the country whose social and political 
institutions made it possible . . . 

Human beings can only be governed by one of two 
forces—that of the sword or that of opinion. . . . 
Hitherto the Anglo-Saxon family, whether on this or 
the other side of the Atlantic, have been noted for 
prompt submission to the public will when once that 
will has been distinctly and constitutionally ascer- 
tained. To this disposition we owe our liberties; and 
this is the best guarantee we possess for the perma- 
nence of our progress. But if every body of men, when 
fairly defeated, is to hold itself free to refuse accept- 
ance to the will of the majority, government by 
opinion is at an end, and we are thrown back again 
upon the old expedient of despotism—namely, govern- 
ment by the sword. It is putting back the clock of 
the world. It reverses, so far as it extends, the natural 
current of civilisation. It is treason against the 
prerogatives of the race... . 

The people of the United States have deliberately 
chosen to place Mr. Lincoln in the Presidential chair. 
With a hostile Senate and House of Representatives 
—with the constitutional right of every State over its 
own internal policy and institutions preserved intact, 
and with the bulwark of laws and legal decisions which 
Congress and the Supreme Court of Justice have 
erected round about the “ peculiar domestic institu- 
tion,”’ it is impossible to discern in the election of a 
Republican President a reasonable ground for the 
secession of the Slave States from the Union. Such an 
act, owing to such a cause, will be regarded by the rest 
of the world as a monstrous exhibition of selfish 
passion—an exhibition which neither patriotism, 
conscience, nor even enlightened self-interest can regard 
as justifiable. But, we believe, no such deplorable 
triumph will be given to the foes of human progress. 
The Southern States will recover their loyalty, the 
Union will still be maintained, and Abraham Lincoln, 
as President, will afford to all, Slave States as well as 
Free, the advantages of a dignified, strong, and 
impartial Federal Government. 


It was just what, in the end, after bitter struggle, 
vicissitude and human sacrifice, he did. 





(Left.) 

BRAVELY STANDING 
UP TO DEFEAT: VICE- 
PRESIDENT NIXON, 
WITH HIS WIFE AT 
HIS SIDE, TELLING AN 
ELECTION PARTY IN 
LOS ANGELES THAT 
HE WOULD HAVE TO 
CONCEDE THE ELEC- 
TION TO SENATOR 

KENNEDY. 


(Right.) . 

THE DEFEATED RE- 
PUBLICAN CANDIDATE 
FOR THE VICE-PRESI- 
DENCY: MR. HENRY 
CABOT LODGE WITH 
HIS WIFE LEAVING A 
NEW YORK RESTAU- 
RANT ON NOVEMBER 9 
WHILE THE VOTES 
WERE BEING 

COUNTED. 


Y an electoral 
vote of 332 

to 191 on Novem- 
ber 14 Senator 
Kennedy, the 
Democratic candi- 
date, won the U.S. 
Presidential elec- 
tion. Neither Mr. 
Nixon, the de- 
feated Republican 
candidate, nor 
Senator Kennedy 
had the immense 
popular appeal 
that swept Presi- 
dent Eisenhower 
to power. Senator 
Kennedy has re- 
ceived congratula- 
tions from all over 
the world, amongst 
them being mes- 
sages from the 
Pope and Mr. 
Khrushchev. It 
is expected that 
Mr. Macmillan 
will be the first 
Western leader 
to meet the Presi- 
dent-elect and he 
will be followed 
by Dr. Adenauer. 
The present Re- 
publican adminis- 
tration remains in 
office until Janu- 
ary of the coming 
[Continued below. 


SHAKING HANDS WITH A MEMBER OF THE CROWD IN HYANNIS, MASS.: SENATOR KENNEDY ON HIS WAY TO MAKE HIS 


FIRST PUBLIC STATEMENT AFTER WINNING THE ELECTION. 


Continued.) year; the intervening period will be used by the President-elect 
to fill about 600 posts which fall vacant. Senator Kennedy is thought to 


have gained from a solid Roman Catholic vote, while he did not meet any 
serious opposition on account of his religion. Senator Kennedy, who is 
forty-three, is not only the first Roman Catholic President but also the 
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VICTORS AND VANQUISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT IN THE MIDST OF HIS LARGE FAMILY: SENATOR JOHN KENNEDY SUR- 

ROUNDED BY HIS RELATIONS. HIS FATHER, A FORMER AMBASSADOR TO THIS COUNTRY, IS 

SEATED ON THE ARMCHAIR WITH HIS MOTHER WHILE HIS WIFE SHARES THE SOFA WITH HIS 

BROTHER, MR. TED KENNEDY. ANOTHER BROTHER, MR. BOB KENNEDY, WHO WAS ONE OF 
HIS CAMPAIGN MANAGERS, IS STANDING ON HIS LEFT. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT AND HIS WIFE: SENATOR LYNDON 

JOHNSON AND MRS. JOHNSON ON TELEVISION. 
youngest man ever to hold the post. In his victory speech on November 9 
he said his efforts would be devoted “‘ to the long-range interests of the 
United States and to the cause of freedom around the world.’’ He has sent a 
message to President Eisenhower expressing the hope of the nation that his 
great experience would be available for many years. 
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“MEET THE NAVY OF TO-DAY ’’—IN THE 
LORD MAYOR’S SHOW PROCESSION. 


THOUGHTFULLY PROVIDED WITH ITS OWN SUN ON A DAY WHICH STRIKINGLY LACKED IT: 
ONE OF THE FLOATS IN THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW ON NOVEMBER 12. 


A FLOAT WITH A HIGHLY-STYLISED IMPRESSION OF TWO GUIDED MISSILE DESTROYERS OF THE NEW 


“ COUNTY " CLASS, THE LAUNCHING DEVICE BEING GREATLY OUT OF SCALE. 


The Lord Mayor's Show day inevitably falls in November and equally inevitably 
often suffers from malign weather. The show, which attended the installation 
of Sir Bernard Waley-Cohen on November 12, was no more fortunate than 
the rest, and was dogged by grey skies and persistent showers of rain. It was, 
nevertheless, a very good Lord Mayor’s Show; and the theme, as a result of 
the new Lord Mayor's having spent three years of his youth at H.M.S. Britannia 


THE FLOAT DEPICTING “ ANTARCTIC SURVEY" PASSING THE MANSION HOUSE AND THE 
STAND WHERE SIR BERNARD WALEY-COHEN TOOK THE SALUTE. 


nceinitti 


= ‘ava x 


TION REPRESENTING THE FLEET AT SEA: A LARGE FLOAT CARRYING AN IMMENSE 
MODEL OF THE AIRCRAFT CARRIER, H.M.S. VICTORIOUS. 


THE NEW LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, SIR BERNARD WALEY-COHEN, WITH HIS 
IMMEDIATE ATTENDANTS ON THE DAY OF HIS INSTALLATION, NOVEMBER 12 


(the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth), was ‘“‘ Meet the Navy of To-day.”’ 
Services activities afloat and ashore were all represented in a series of floats. 
The first section showed the fleet at sea and included a model of H.M.S. 
Dreadnought. The second and third sections showed men and women of 
the Service in various specialised activities and the title of the last section, 
** Spanning the Globe in Work and Play,” indicates its wide scope. 
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ROYAL ACTIVITIES: VISITS TO A GLASS WORKS, 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL AND THE ISLE OF MAN. 
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£ il Rens eras 
IN THE HOUSE OF KEYS, ISLE OF MAN: A SCENE FROM ESS HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN MOTHER PLACING HER CROSS IN THE BRITISH LEGION 
NOVEMBER 9. AT DOUGLAS, THE PRINCIPAL TOWN, PRINCESS FIELD OF REMEMBRANCE AT ST. MAR’ , WESTMINSTER, ON NOVEMBER 11. 
HOSPITAL. THE DUCHESS OF KENT VISITED THE WAR D) EX ON REMEMBRANCE SUNDAY, TOGETHER OTHER MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 
OF WORK AT THE LORD ROBERTS MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS, BROMPTON ROAD, . FAMILY, SHE WATCHED THE CENOTAPH FROM THE HOME OFFICE. 














(Right.) 

PORTRAYING A FAMOUS BATTALION: 
AN IMPRESSIVE PAINTING OF THE 
QUEEN ATTENDING THE FAREWELL 
PARADE OF THE 3RD BATTALION, 
GRENADIER GUARDS AT BUCKINGHAM 

PALACE ON JULY 8. 
This painting of the farewell 





will remember our feature 
past of the 3rd Battali 


suspended 
year. at the farewell 
ade at Buckingham Palace the 
Queen stated “for over 300 
it upheld King Charles II i 
his exile, your battalion has dev: 


© Gst#aee « 
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(Below.) A SCENE FROM THE QUEEN AND 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH'’S VISIT TO WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL ON NOVEMBER 11: A 
MONITOR POINTING OUT THE DOME OF 
THE BUSBY LIBRARY. THE SCHOOL 
1S CELEBRATING THE 400TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF ITS RE-FOUNDATION BY QUEEN 
ELIZABETH I. SINCE 1560 THE SOVEREIGN 
IS ALWAYS A “ VISITOR.” 


(Right.) 
TAINED-GLASS 
DOW IN THE 





OF WHITEFRIARS 
GLASS WORKS, 
WEALDSTONE, 
MIDDLESEX, ON 


same morning the 
Duke a 


luncheon of = the 
National Union of 
Manufacturers. 
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T= man who has played a bigger 
part than any other individual in 
the rehabilitation of Greece was born 
in 1907, six years before his birthplace 
was freed by Greek arms from Turkish 
rule. Constantine Karamanlis was the 
son of a schoolteacher who was also 
one of the leading tobacco growers in 
the Seres region of Macedonia. He 
completed his education by studying law at the 
University of Athens and then practised. at his 
home town. In 1936 he was elected to Parliament, 
but only to remain divorced from politics by his 
own free will throughout the dictatorship of 
General John Metaxas, which was followed by the 
German conquest and occupation of the country. 
After the liberation he was re-elected, but in 1950 
left the Populist Party and became a member of 
the Greek Rally. 


Two years later Karamanlis married Amalia 
Canellopoulos, niece of a former Prime Minister. 
This union was one of great distinction between 
a man of exceptional charm and good looks and 
a woman of great beauty, with intellectual and 
social qualities 
which made her 
an ideal political 
partner to one 
by now already 
launched on a 
successful career. 
Offices change 
quickly in 
Greece, and 
between 1946 
and the year of 
his marriage he 
had been Mini- 
ster of Labour, 
of Transport, of 
Social Welfare, 
of National 
Defence and of 
Public Works, It 
might be thought 
that, while there 
was here an 
opportunity to 
impress his 
personality on 
observers, there 
was no possi- 
bility of proving 
merit, but to this 
the times were 
propitious. 


So far as was 
humanly pos- 
sible he dealt 
effectively with 
the grim back- 
ground of the 
Bandit War and 
its thousands of 
refugees. Still 
more impressive 
was the result 
when Communi- 
cations were 
added to Public 
Works. When 
the Prime Min- 
ister, Field 
Marshal Papagos, 
died at the 
end of 1955, 
Karamanlis was 
charged by 
King Paul with 
the formation of a new Government. Papagos 
had expressed a wish for a different successor but 
the King had been greatly struck by the work and 
bearing of the young Minister and did not hesitate 
in his choice. This was a great moment for 
Karamanlis. If he had been versatile before he 
became very much more so now. He was not only 
the directing hand but at the same time the 
instrument through which every department and 
activity were controlled, to an extent rarely 
paralleled. In my own conversations with him 
I have been struck by the genuine breadth of his 
interest. The single topic on which he appeared 
to have relatively little to say was that of 
national defence. 


The ceremonies 


family and a large number of 


I wrote last week that in this article I would 
examine more thoroughly the most recent diffi- 
culties and consider how far they should be treated 
as checks. I will deal first with the Mertens 
business. This wretched man was a member of 
the German forces of occupation. Caught at the 
liberation, his record was examined found to 
be one of abominable cruelty. He was recently 


Se Se ete See ee 
Orthodox Church because his body had been cremated. Cremation is regar by the Church as 
in the Herod Atticus Odeon in Athens on November 6, was attended by members of the Greek 
mourners. The Deputy Prime , Mr. is seen here laying a wreath below the 
casket containing the ashes. Cremation was demanded by the terms of Mr. Mitropoulos’s will. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
IS GREECE FACING A CROSS-ROAD?—II. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


handed over to Germany, where he was put on 
trial. In the course of his defence he asserted that 
at the time of the original trial in Greece he 
had been in contact with Karamanlis, who had 
expressed no disapproval of his actions. For a 
moment the report created consternation, but 
opinion then steadied. A few weaklings suggested 
a public inquiry, but then fell silent, leaving 
only the extreme left hopeful of winning a political 
point. So much for Mertens. 


Cyprus has also recently become a troublesome 
element once more. In the past it had once or 
twice seemed to threaten the personal popularity 
of the Prime Minister, who was accused of not being 
whole-hearted in his support of the Greek Cypriots. 





HONOURING THE ASHES OF THE GREAT GREEK MUSICIAN AND CONDUCTOR, THE LATE DIMITRI MITROPOULOS: THE DEPUTY PRIME 
MINISTER OF GREECE LAYING A WREATH IN THE HEROD ATTICUS ODEON IN ATHENS. 

who died on November 2, were boycotted by the Greek 

. The ceremony, which took 


Minister, Mr 


He would have been ill advised if, while backing 
them to the limit of his power, he had not checked 
the risk of a complete breach with Britain. Since 
the settlement he has had further trials to face. 
The ugly spell of killing in the island reopened 
the wound, and the probing of General Grivas 
led a few sentimentalists to wonder whether or 
not Greece had done Cyprus an injustice. The 
Turks of the island were naturally worried and 
incensed. Everywhere, however, second thoughts 
proved the wiser, and the affair may now be 
regarded as innocuous. 


The internal situation of Turkey has also to be 
taken into account. The revolution did not affect 
her attitude to the settlement. In one respect 
there occurred a sensational improvement of rela- 
tions before the new Government had been long 
established. The authorities reopened the now 
ancient tragedy of the riots in Constantinople, the 
maltreatment of Greeks established in Turkey, 
and the destruction of their possessions. It was 
recognised that this measure must be primarily 
to reinforce the charges against the Menderes 
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régime, but it could not be anything 
but extremely welcome to the Greek 
Government, which had considered the 
original trial a farce and the com- 
pensation awarded—but in fact not 
paid in full—absurdly inadequate. I 
think this action on the Turkish side 
disposed of any shred of anxiety 
which had remained in Greek minds 
after the revolution. 


These are dangers which I trust I have disposed 
of. The only one which remains has been regarded 
by the outside world and indeed in some moderate 
quarters in Greece as a definite check. No notable 
change in the Greek standard of life has taken 
place. Could this have been done ? The present 
year marks the beginning of a five-year plan of 
industrial and economic development. If its 
objects are attained they will, it is believed, reduce 
the gaps between earnings per’ capita. It is 
designed to increase the national income by 6 per 
cent., to absorb over 300,000 persons from the 
poorly rewarded’ agricultural sections of the 
population into industry and services, to reduce 
the country’s 
dependence on 
foreign aid, and 
in general to 
achieve a 
balanced growth. 
This last, it is 
asserted, has not 
hitherto been 
practicable. In 
agriculture itself 
it is now hoped 
to convert from 
lower to higher 
yielding crops 
and to con- 
centrate on the 


poorest regions, 


Such is the 
plea, such the 
programme, now 
inspiring the 
Greek Prime 
Minister. His 
whole future 
career is staked 
upon it. Before 
the smallest 
result becomes 
apparent he will 
have faced the 
ordeal of another 
general election. 
His _ prospects 
look good now, 
and as has been 
pointed out, the 
country has long 
been faithful to 
him. Yet the 
tradition of swift 
change of mind 
has not been 
abandoned for 
good and all. In 
early 1958 work 
was suddenly 
interrupted by 
the defection of 
fifteen parlia- 
mentary sup- 

porters because 
it, representatives of yo = they did not 
approve of an 
electoral bill. 
Karamanlis could have formed a new Cabinet 
immediately, but took the brave course of 
submitting his resignation to the King, recom- 
mending the dissolution of Parliament and the 
proclamation of a General Election. He increased his 
majority, but it was just seven weeks before he was 
able to form his third Government on May 17. 


Of one thing we can be assured, there will be 
no failure through wavering on his part. Even 
his strongest critics own the strength of his will 
and the physical endurance which has taken every 
task in hand immediately, however closely it has 
followed the last. 


On Page 641 of our October 15 issue we stated that the 
Chairman of the Exmouth Council had commented on how 
pitifully small the response had so far been to a local appeal 
to aid flood victims. In fact, what he is rcliably reported 
to have said is that the response was pitifully small in 
relation to the size of the disaster. We have since heard 
from the Chairman that although the County Flood Appeal 
Fund had only reached {32,000 by November 5, the local 
appeal had in fact raised over {8000 from a population of 
no more than 18,000. 
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HAMILTON, ONTARIO. THE THREE BRIDGES TO NOWHERE: PART OF AN ONTARIO HIGHWAYS DEVELOPMENT IN 


WHICH THE BRIDGES WERE BUILT IN ADVANCE OF, 


BERNE. DURING THEIR RECENT THREE-DAY OFFICIAL VISIT TO 
SWITZERLAND—PRINCE RAINIER AND PRINCESS GRACE OF MONACO 
WITH (RIGHT) PRESIDENT PETITPIERRE OF SWITZERLAND AFTER A 
RECEPTION GIVEN IN THEIR HONOUR AT THE BUNDESHAUS ON 
NOVEMBER 8. 


TOKYO. AT THE COLOMBO PLAN CONFERENCE: THE JAPANESE SECRETARY GENERAL (RIGHT) 
EXPLAINING A MAP TO REPRESENTATIVES OF THE U.K., AUSTRALIA, INDIA AND SARAWAK. 
The Colombo Plan Conference, attended by about 200 delegates from twenty-one countries, 
opened in Tokyo on November 1. On November 14, Lord Lansdowne, leading the U.K. delegation, 
promised U.K. aid with all the resources “our economy can properly afford.” 

7, 


AND IN READINESS FOR, A NEW SYSTEM OF ROADWAYS-—AND SO 
THEY HAVE STOOD WAITING FOR THREE YEARS. 
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BHOPAL, INDIA. MR. NEHRU, THE INDIAN PRIME MINISTER (LEFT), BESIDE A LATHE 
AT THE NEW HEAVY ELECTRICAL FACTORY HE INAUGURATED ON NOVEMBER 6. 
At the inauguration ceremony, which was also attended by the British High 
to India, Mr. Nehru paid wibuie to Brith help in setting up this new huge lactory which 
will make India self-sufficient electrical power equipment. 





NEW YORK. THE PRINCESSES DESIREE AND BIRGITTA OF SWEDEN BEING SHOWN 

ROUND THE UNITED NATIONS’ HEADQUARTERS DURING THEIR TOUR OF THE UNITED 

STATES BY THE SWEDISH SECRETARY-GENERAL OF U.N., MR. DAG HAMMARSKJOLD. 
A FEW DAYS LATER, ON NOVEMBER 13, THEY VISITED PHILADELPHIA. 
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OKAYAMA, JAPAN. A WINDOW ON THE STARS: DESCRIBED 

AS THE BEST-EQUIPPED ASTRO-OBSERVATORY IN THE EAST, SHOWING 

THE GIANT TELESCOPE MADE IN ENGLAND. IT IS SITUATED IN 
THE SOUTH-WEST OF THE MAIN ISLAND OF HONSHU. 


NEAR BUFFALO, U.S.A. A HUGE POWER PROJECT NOT FAR FROM THE SHORES OF THE NIAGARA 

RIVER, NEAR LAKE ERIE, WHERE THE NIAGARA GENERATING PLANT IS BEING CONSTRUCTED. AN OPEN CANAL IS 

STILL BEING COMPLETED BEHIND THE GENERATING PLANT, AND IS A LINK WITH A RESERVOIR PUMP (OUT OF 
SIGHT, LEFT). MAIN LINE RAILWAY TRACKS HAVE BEEN REBUILT TO RUN OVER THE PLANT. 
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MOSCOW. 


PART OF THE MILITARY PARADE ON NOVEMBER 7 SHOWING ROCKETS 


THE VATICAN. AMID THE SPLENDOUR OF ST. PETER’S: POPE JOHN XXIII, ON HIS THRONE 

(LEFT), ATTENDING A SLAV-ORTHODOX CEREMONY ORGANISED AS A GESTURE OF GOODWILL 

TOWARDS THE EASTERN CHURCHES, AND WHICH OPENED PREPARATIONS FOR AN (ECUMENICAL 
COUNCIL. AN ORGANISATION WILL HELP SEPARATED CHRISTIANS TO FOLLOW ITS WORK. 


CLAIMED TO BE LIKE THE ONE WHICH BROUGHT DOWN 


Public curiosity was focused on these Silver Needle rockets which, Russian authorities 
claim, are the same as that which, with the first shot, brought down the U.2 carrying 
Mr. Francis Powers from a height estimated to be 65,000 ft. on May 1. 





THE AMERICAN U.2. 
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ALGIERS. ARMISTICE DAY CELEBRATIONS WHICH TURNED INTO ANTI-DE GAULLE RIOTS: | 
; A SCENE SHOWING RIOT POLICE THROWING BACK STONES HURLED AT THEM 
On November 11 at least 100 people were injured in serious clashes between police and 
French inhabitants demonstrating — President de Gaulle’s policy, which now seems 

to favour a republic of Algeria. ¢ United States Information Centre was wrecked. 


KATANGA. PREPARING FOR A SEARCH FOR THE SOLDIER MISSING FROM AMONG THE 
IRISH CONTINGENT AMBUSHED BY REBEL TRIBESMEN ON NOVEMBER 8: IRISH U.N. TROOPS. 
Since the sad incident on November 8 when ten Irish troops were killed in an ambush, 
intensified efforts have been made by both Irish and Ethiopian troops to locate the hostile 
Baluba tribesmen, and to find the only member of the patrol still not accounted for. 
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THE COURT OF ELIZABETH I. 








“THE QUEEN AND THE POET.” By WALTER OAKESHOTT.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


|= real character of Elizabeth I is surely more 
elusive than that of any other man or woman 
who has sat upon the English throne. More than 
most women, more even than most English- 
women, she was a mass of contradictions. Widely 
read and an accomplished linguist, she could yet 
out-swear any of her sea-captains. Open and 
bluff in many ways, like her father, she had all 
the coquetry of her mother, combined with the 
craft of parsimony of her grandfather. Like all the 
Tudors, she had a magnetism that rallied men to 
her in the hour of danger. ‘ I know I have but the 
body of a weak and feeble woman,” she told the 
troops assembled at Tilbury to resist the Armada, 
“ but I have the heart of a King, and of a King of 
England, too; and think foul scorn that Parma 
or Spain, or any prince of Europe, should dare to 
invade the borders of my realms.”” At the end of 
her life she faced death with the same courage 
she had always shown, and almost her last official 
act was to receive the Venetian Ambassador in 
public audience, covered with 
ropes of pearls, and to harangue 
him at length in excellent Italian. 


In this present work the Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, does 
not always depict Elizabeth in 
this heroic mould, for he is largely 
concerned with her as a woman, 
rather than as a Queen, though 
he would be the first to ack- 
nowledge the difficulty of distin- 
guishing the one from the other. 
She was also, like her successor, 
Victoria, a consummate actress— 
so consummate, indeed, that it 
was by no means easy to tell when 
she was acting. Dr. Oakeshott, as 
his title implies, is primarily 
concerned with her relations with 
Raleigh, and he interprets them 
in the light of Raleigh’s own 

. The result is a most 
readable book based on sound 
scholarship—the latter, it may 
be added, a quality which has by 
no means been the outstanding 
feature of some recent works on 
the Elizabethan period. With the 
Queen sometimes in the fore- 
ground, and sometimes in the back- 
ground, we are shown her relations not 
only with Raleigh, but also with the other 
men who influenced her most profoundly, 
that is to say, the courtiers Leicester and 
Essex, and the two statesmen—Burghley, 
and his son, Robert Cecil. 


Of Raleigh, the author writes: 


He was not one who suffered fools 
gladly, and the evidence for his overbearing 
arrogance is unanswerable. So his contem- 
poraries mocked him, and hated him. Not 
until the time of his imprisonment by 
James I did he become the popular hero 
that he was to continue to be, alive and 
dead, for the next three hundred years. 
Certainly as a young man he was disliked 
heartily. 


AN IMPRESSION TAKEN FROM RALEIGH’S 
SEAL AS GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA, 1585, 
SHOWING HIS USE OF THE MOTTO AMORE 
ET VIRTUTE AND CLAIMING HIMSELF AS 


Equally shrewd are the author’s com- 
ments on Leicester's attitude towards 
Elizabeth: 





author suggests, that he had an “ inferiority com- 
plex ’’ where Leicester and Essex were concerned. 
He was inordinately ambitious, but compared with 
them he was of humble origin, and he seems almost 
to the last to have hoped that some sensational 
discovery which he might make in the Americas 
would do for him in England what the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru had done for Cortes and Pizarro 
in Spain earlier in the century. In the meantime, 
he tried to attract attention by the ostentation of 
his appearance, but all that this achieved was to 
earn him the dislike of his fellow-countrymen. 


Elizabeth’s admirers had to mind their steps 
where matrimony was concerned. When Essex 


imprudently married in 1590 the venture was given 
a “‘ devastating reception,’’ and when he wished 
to return to court it was made a condition that he 
left his wife in the country. Whether the Queen 
ever really forgave what she considered a slight 
is a secret which she took with her to the grave, 





FROM DR. OAKESHOTT’S STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RALEIGH AND QUEEN ELIZABETH 

IN THE LIGHT OF HIS POETRY, WHICH 

SIR CHARLES PETRIE DISCUSSES ON 
THIS PAGE. 





A MAGNIFICENT MINIATURE OF 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH BY 
NICHOLAS HILLIARD. RALEIGH 
IN HIS EARLY THIRTIES WAS 


wholly trusted; 
certainly not the 
sweet Adonis 
of ten years 
before.” 














In the course 
of his narrative, 
Dr. Oakeshott 
rescues some 
remarkably good 
poetry from 
oblivion, and the 
reader will be 
tempted to ex- 
plore quite a few 
of the literary 
side-roads of 
which we are 
given glimpses. Curiously enough, very little 
is said about possible foreign influences, though 
there is a reference to Géngora in 
a footnote, and it is a curious 
coincidence that among the 
Spaniard’s poems of real merit 
is one on an English theme, 
namely, his ‘‘ Oda al armamento 
de Felipe II contra Inglaterra.” 
Perhaps, however, the author is 
right in not attributing too much 
to the influence of Géngora, for 
it would be a mistake to blame 
him over-much for an affected 
style which was really an interna- 
tional disease of the time. 
Euphuism had invaded England 
when Raleigh was at an impres- 
sionable age, just as Marinism 
was to blight Italian literature at 
the beginning of the following 
century, and préciosilé was to 
sweep over France a little later. 
As for Raleigh, he wrote in two 
different styles, for there is a 
marked contrast between the 
straightforward erotic poetry 
which he addressed to Elizabeth 
Throckmorton and the “ elaborate 
and platonic distance” of the 
poems which he wrote to the 
Queen. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: 
DR. WALTER OAKESHOTT. 


Dr. Walter Oakeshott, who is Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, has a wide 
reputation as a scholar, especially in 
the field of Medizval Art. Educated 
at Tonbridge School and at Balliol 
College, he has been High Master of 
St. Paul's School and Headmaster of 
Winchester College. He has published 
several books and is the Editor of the 
Faber Library of Illuminated Manu- 
scripts. 


It is the author’s contention 
that Raleigh was a poet with a 
purpose: 


The idea that Raleigh was a poet for the 
sake of the enjoyment he got from writing 

try—that poetry was a hobby in which 

indulged from time to time—can hardly 
be sustained. His poems were written 
for special occasions, the occasion most 
often being to please, or to pacify, the 
Queen. The evidence suggests that most 
of his poems had already been written 
before 1592. It is noteworthy that the list of 
books which he had with him in his later 
imprisonment in the Tower is representative 
of almost all his other known interests, 
but includes no work of English poetry. 


This work, then, is a fresh assess- 
ment of Raleigh's relations with Elizabeth. 
based upon an interpretation of his poetry, 
and it could not have been better done; 


THE LOVER OF THE QUEEN. THE MANTLING 

OF THE CREST, A CLOAK, MAY REFER TO 

HIS FAMOUS ACT OF COURTESY. THE DATE 
1584 ON THE SEAL IS OLD STYLE. 


THEN ENJOYING THE QUEEN'S 
FAVOUR. 
Reproduced by courtesy of the 
National Portrait Gallery. 


tery of the 


yet it will probably leave unchanged 
the considered opinion of the average 
reader regarding the two protagonists. 
Raleigh was not an attractive figure, 


There is no doubt that he hoped to marry 
her, and that the suicide of his wife, though 
it may in fact have made the marriage a 
final impossibility owing to the horror, linked 





with the suspicion of murder, that it caused, 
in another sense removed the only obstacle to 
it. Nor is there any doubt that for years the Queen 
was greatly attracted by him, and not till her reign 
was ten years old did the spell lose its force. She never 
had the same feelings for any other man. 


Leicester's sun, however, was sinking below 
the horizon when Raleigh first began to be noticed 
at court, and it was a younger man, Essex, who 
was to be his most formidable rival. Dr. Oake- 
shott is not prepared to accept without question 
the old story that Raleigh sat smoking his pipe 
while he watched the execution of his opponent, 
but such were his feelings that he might easily 
have done so. It may well have been, as the 


The illustrations from the book “ The Queen and the Poet™ are reproduced by 


publishers, Messrs. Faber and Faber. 


but there can be little doubt that Essex sealed his 
fate when, on his unauthorised return from 
Ireland, he told her that “ her conditions were as 
crooked as her carcase.'’ Even he realised that 
he had gone too far, and he saw that his only hope 
of restoring the situation lay in a coup d'état; 
when that failed there was nothing for it but the 
block. Raleigh never went so far as that, but 
when it became known that he had been making 
love to Elizabeth Throckmorton, although he 
subsequently married her, he was sent to cool his 
heels in the Tower for a space. In due course 
“he was once again the Captain of the Guard, 
in close touch with the Queen, but never again 


while as for the Queen she was, with 
the possible exception of Charles II, 
the last English monarch round whom it can 
be truly said that the national life revolved. It 
is possible to dislike her personally, to see her 
as the incarnation of religious bigotry, and to 
regard her as a typical cold-blooded ruler of the 
school of Machiavelli, but no one can study 
the details of her reign, and her relations with 
the scheming adventurers by whom she was 
surrounded from the cradle to the grave, without 
being forced, however unwillingly, to admit that 
she was a very great Queen indeed. 


** The Queen and the Poet.” By Walter Oakeshott. 
Illustrated. (Faber and Faber; 25s.) 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








N the last week 
of October I 
drove from the 
south-east to the 
south-west ex- 
tremity of England, 
repeating a journey 
I had made in April. 
In the spring I 
had noticed that 
the most widely distributed of our lovely flowering 
trees was the gean: I was astonished to see it 
flourish in so many soils and situations. In my 
autumn drive I was quite as surprised to note the 
ubiquity, if there is such a word, of our handsomest 
native berrying tree, the holly. Wild or cultivated, 
what a beautiful plant it is. And as in spring the 
gean stood out whitely against the still waked 
branches or the tender budding green of other 
trees, looking almost ghostly with its pale grey, 
sometimes almost violet-grey, bark and the tall 
grace of its carriage, so in autumn the holly was a 
most striking object of vivid green and scarlet 
against the rich gold of October beeches, the 
orange of the gean itself, the lemon yellow of 
rapidly moulting elms, and the vermilion of 
spindle-berry. The hollies proclaimed themselves 
very much alive in a sylvan world where all else 
was fading and dying. 














Ilex aquifolium is one of 300 species of its genus, 
and it has a large number of varieties. It is 
unisexual, a fact which accounts for many disap- 
pointments since the male-flowering individuals 
bear, of course, no berries. An evergreen, as 
commonly encountered, it is a shrub, but it is 
capable of growing into a fine tree, and although 
specimens over 40 ft. are unusual, some exceeding 
7o ft. have occurred from time to time. Such 
trees are centuries old. For one reason why it is 
safe to plant holly in even a small garden is that 
no tree grows more slowly. I have four hollies, 
one of them being variegated, and no genus I 
have ever grown is so slow to increase in stature. 


Holly is almost certainly a native and in any 
case its history in Britain is very ancient. As 
witness the fact that its alternative name, holm 
(whence holmoak, i.e. holly-oak, for Quercus ilex), 
is found in such village names as Holmwood, 
Holmesdale and many others, usually signifying 
the great plenty of holly in the neighbourhood. 
The status of holly as a sacred plant is also ancient: 
our own use of it at Christmas-time derives from 
one or both of two sources, for although holly 
seems to have been regarded by the Druids with 
almost as much respect as they paid to mistletoe, 
it was the early Christians in Rome who, in 
imitation of the pagans in their feast of the 
Saturnalia, used holly to decorate their churches at 
Christmas-time. For the early church authorities 
wisely tried to assimilate ancient rites to the new 
faith. One pagan reason for bringing holly indoors 
in mid-winter was so charitable as to be worthy of 
being called Christian: holly, being the only still 
obviously-living tree of the woods, was brought 
under cover to provide a warm refuge from frost 
and snow for the sylvan spirits, until the other 
trees were ready for them again. 


Preserved among the Harleian MSS. in the 
British Museum library is a poem in praise of 
holly, and putting the thrusting ivy firmly in its 
place, which is so charming that I shall quote it in 
full; it dates from the reign of Henry VI: 

Nay, ivy, nay, it shall not be, I wys, 

Let Holy hafe the maystry as the maner ys 

Holy stond in the halle, fayre to behold; 

Ivy stond without the dore, she ys full sore acold 


Holy & hys mery men they dawnsyn & they syng; 
Ivy & hur maydenys they wepyn & they wryng 
Ivy hath a lybe, she laghtit with the cold, 

So mot they all leafe that wyth ivy hold 


HOLLY. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


Holy hath berys as red as any rose, 

They foster the hunters, kepe them from the doo; 
Ivy hath berys as black as any slo, 

Ther com the oule & ete hum as she goo. 


Holy hath byrdys, a ful fayre flok,— 
The nytyngale, the poppyngy, the gayntyt lavyrok 
Good ivy! What byrdys ath thou ? 
Non but the howlet, that how ! how ! 


In point of fact, the ivy also “ ath ’’ sparrows and 
as such is a Fifth Columnist in any garden. 


A well-kept holly hedge, although shorn of its 
berrying wood by the shears, is still a thing of 
beauty as well as being useful. 


It is the second 
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A YOUNG BUT RICHLY-BERRIED PLANT OF THE YELLOW- 
FRUITED HOLLY, ILEX AQUIFOLIUM FRUCTU-LUTEO. 
Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


most expensive kind of hedge to plant, working 
out at nearly 6s. a foot; but the money is well 
spent, for, 


A hedge of holly thieves that would invade 
Repulses like a growing palisade. 


John Evelyn, the diarist and the first of our great 
tree-lovers, had such a hedge at Sayes Court, where 
Peter the Great lived while he was learning to be a 
shipwright at Deptford. According to one story, 
Evelyn planted this hedge at Peter’s suggestion. 
I prefer another version, according to which the 
hedge was already fully grown when the Tsar was 
in residence, and he treated it in a manner which 
was very odd indeed, and which reveals the Tsar 
as a masochist. It is said that the even density 
of the great hedge provoked that great and terrible 
man to pay one of the gardeners to try driving him 
through it in a wheelbarrow. The hedge was qg ft. 
tall and 5 ft. thick: the gardener and his barrow 
must have been very strong, almost as strong as 
Peter's scientific curiosity. One hopes that the 
rent he paid Evelyn was enough to compensate 
for the damage done to a garden treasure, of which 
the diarist wrote: ‘ Is there under heaven a more 
glorious sight of the kind than such an impreg- 
nable hedge, glittering with its armed and 





varnished leaves, 
the latter standards 
at orderly distances, 
blushing with their 
natural coral ? ”’ 


At one time holly 
had a medical repu- 
tation: a French 
physician named 
Rousseau believed that its dried and powdered 
leaves, and its bark, made a valuable febrifuge. 
He extracted a sort of essence of holly bark 
called ilicine, and proved to the satisfaction 
of the London Medico-Botanical Society and the 
French Academy that it was as effective, and 
perhaps more effective, than quinine in reducing 
fevers. What happened to ilicine ? Has it been 
heard of since? The only ilex of present com- 
mercial importance which is known to me is the 
South American maté (Ilex paraguayensis). 














Holly for hedging is bought at a special rate 
per hundred plants. But when you want to buy 
one as a shrub or a tree to be an ornament in your 
garden, unless you know your nursery to be 
absolutely reliable, go and choose it yourself. 


Now as to varieties, their name seems to be 
legion. For an ordinary green holly with red 
berries, what you buy is the species, perhaps in a 
selected strain, or variety, some of which varieties 
have been given Latin names as if they were 
species. J. aquifolium var. camelliaefolia, to be 
found in a few but by no means in all catalogues, 
has enormous almost entire leaves up to 5 ins. 
long and 2 ins. broad. It bears good red berries in 
plenty. It is a decorative shrub reaching about 
20 ft., but its foliage has not the texture of the 
spiny-leaved kinds. Yellow-berried varieties can 
belong either to the green-leaved group, or to one 
of the variegated-leaved groups. A good yellow- 
berried, green-leaved holly for planting, in 
association with the red-berried kinds where there 
is room, is I. aquifolium var. fructu-luteo. The 
foliage of the variety polycarpa laevigata is a 
deep olive green; it makes a good formal hedge 
which is not, however, so thief-repellent as the 
common holly, since the leaves are hardly spiny 
at all. 


Although hollies are commonly grouped in two 
kinds, green-leaved and variegated, I should 
prefer three groups, for the variegated can be 
either gold or silver. The variety argentea margi- 
nata is fruitful of red berries and has silver-grey 
leaves with almost silver margins and dark green 
mottled grey centres. There is a weeping version 
of this variety, known as a. m. pendula, or “‘ Perry’s 
Weeping Holly,”” which should be planted in 
association with the variety—green-leaved—pyra- 
midalis, where possible, to obtain a pleasing con- 
trast not only of colour but of form. The best 
of the silvery varieties is said to be argentea 
regina, sometimes to be found in catalogues as 
“Silver Queen,”’ but I am not sure I know this 
plant. As for the golds, they are more numerous 
than the silvers: Jackmans have a very good 
selection of aurea latifolia called ‘‘ Golden King,” 
the leaves having golden edges and green centres. 
It is a good berrying plant, with red fruit. Aurea 
marginata fructu-luteo (sorry about that) has the 
same pattern of leaves, but they are spinier, and 
narrower, and the berries are bright yellow. Not 
all the golden-leaved varieties are variegated: 
‘‘Madame Briot,’’ for example, has plain golden 
leaves, otherwise exactly like those of a common 
holly, although a proportion of the leaves may 
be variegated: the fruit is red. All these 
varieties are to be found in the lists of good 
nurserymen, and there are many more which are 
not so easy to find. 
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A SIMPLE SOLUTION TO YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEM. 


together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 

For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any branch 
of W. H. Smith, Wymans, John Menzies, or any newsagent; or a cheque or postal order 


For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 


T is a happy fact that one of the simplest solutions to the Christmas Gift problem we saseennnn ey 
for friends, relatives and business associates at home or abroad is a subscription 
Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
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PRESSING NEW ARGUMENTS FOR A CHANNEL BRIDGE : 
SIR OWEN WILLIAMS’ DESIGNS. 


A MODEL OF THE TYPE OF BRIDGE PROPOSED BY SIR OWEN WILLIAMS, TO ACT AS A CROSS-CHANNEL LINK BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. THE BRIDGE WOULD HAVE TWO CARRIAGEWAYS, 
ONE ABOVE THE OTHER, AND THE ROOF OF THE UPPER ONE WOULD BE USED FOR A RAILWAY. (INSET) A CROSS-SECTION SHOWING THE CARRIAGEWAYS WITH THE RAILWAY ABOVE. 





Sir Owen Williams, the architect and civil engineer who designed the M1, 
announced on November 9 that he was in favour of a Channel bridge rather 
than a tunnel. Starting from the basis that “it is obviously necessary to 
construct the ‘ right article’ and not just the cheapest” he has put forward 
the designs which are shown on this page. He points out that a tunnel, although 
avoiding weather interference, still suffers from the same disadvantages as 
the present ferry system, of limited capacity, high cost of transport per vehicle 
and delays in loading and unloading. The railway tunnel with two tracks, 


. 


needing capital of £125,000,000, would have an annual vehicle capacity of 
2,000,000; the two-lane road tunnels costing {160,000,000 would have an 
annual capacity of 3,000,000; while the bridge shown here, though costing 
£175,000,000, would be able to take 20,000,000 vehicles a year. It is claimed 
that the bridge would be able to lower its charges with the increase in traffic 
whereas the tunnel ferry, owing to its heavy operating costs, would not be able 
to afford this. Up to now opinion has generally been in favour of a tunnel; 
this is the first big set of arguments from the anti-troglodytes. 





ROYAL EVENTS; SIR WINSTON BACK AT 
SCHOOL; CONTRASTING SHIPS. 


Pe 7G ~= 

Sh PE on tC. le hb 3 os ia . 

IN THE POOL OF LONDON FOR THE CITY'S COMMONWEALTH WEEK: H.M.N.Z.S. OTAGO, 
NEW ZEALAND’S NEW “ WHITBY" CLASS FRIGATE, BY TOWER BRIDGE. 

This new fast frigate (2200 tons)—one of a pair ordered for the New Zealand Navy—was 

launched by Princess Margaret in 1958 and has been working-up in British waters since her 
commissioning this June. She sails for New Zealand on November 17. 


THREE CHEERS FOR THEIR MOST OUTSTANDING OLD BOY: HARROVIANS GIVING SIR WINSTON 
CHURCHILL A ROUSING RECEPTION AS HE LEAVES THE SCHOOL ON NOVEMBER 10. 


Sir Winston has revisited his old school every year but one since 1940. This year he again 
heard ‘‘ Songs’ in Speechroom. 


It brought back memories of earlier years when he 
had been accompanied by Old Harrovians in the Cabinet. But there are none now. 


s THE 
QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER MEETING SOME OF THE STUDENTS WHO TOOK PART aa Sa8 Geen Ga ioon “aD Sane SeneneseD _ _ 
IN THE CONCERT AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC ON NOVEMBER 10. 
On November 10, the Queen Mother was present at a Concert at the Royal College of Music 
and also presented medals and prizes. In the evening she attended a reception given 
by the London Scottish Regt. to mark the Silver Jubilee of her Honorary Colonelcy. 


COAXING IT RELUCTANTLY TO THE WATER: A “ PILOT " DEMONSTRATING TO JOURNALISTS THE HOVER SCOOTER LOOKING AT SOME OF THE EXHIBITS AT THE LORD ROBERTS WORKSHOPS 
DEVELOPED BY MR. CHARLES RHOADES, WHO HAS COME OVER FROM THE U.S.A. FOR THE TEST 
A new development of the Hovercraft principle, this time adapted to a smali mobile craft for personal use, 


SHOWROOM IN LONDON ON NOVEMBER 10 
was demonstrated in Surrey on November 9 


THE QUEEN AT THE EXHIBI- 

TION OF WORK BY DISABLED EX-SERV 
t was not without incident, since apparently the steering Sr TES GUNG WOTHER, 
mechanism was faulty and the craft was only with some difficulty persuaded to take to the water 


PRINCESS MARGARET AND THE DUCHESS OF KENT WENT EARLIER 
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NEW PICTURES 
OF THE FAMOUS 
LIONESS, “ELSA.” 


ARELY can the relations 

between a publisher and 

the subject of one of his books 

been quite so amicable as those 

between ‘ Elsa,’’ the famous 

lioness of ‘‘ Born Free,’’ and Mr. 

William Collins. These photo- 

graphs were taken during Mr. 

Collins’ second visit to Kenya 

to stay with Mrs. Adamson, the 

author of ‘“‘ Born Free,’’ and to 

visit ‘‘ Elsa.” In our issue of 

September 3 we showed pictures 

of ‘‘ Elsa ’’ with her cubs, which 

were taken during his first visit. 

On this last visit he slept in a 

Land-Rover made “‘ lion-proof ”’ 

by means of a wire-mesh cage; 

this he found less disturbing than 

the tent which, previously, ‘“‘ Elsa’’ 

insisted on sharing with him. 

‘Born Free ”’ is the year’s out- 

. standing non-fiction best-seller, 
WITH “ELSA” AND ONE OF HER CUBS: MR. WILLIAM COLLINS, having now sold 150,000 copies. “ELSA” OCCUPYING A FAVOURITE POSITION ON TOP OF A 

THE PUBLISHER OF “ BORN FREE,” ON A RECENT VISIT TO KENYA LAND-ROVER AND RECEIVING HOMAGE FROM MR. COLLINS 


‘ 





BOO! A STALKING GAME PLAYED BY ONE OF “ ELSA’S " CUBS WITH MR. COLLINS. THREE CUBS WERE BORN TO “ ELSA” 
IN DECEMBER OF LAST YEAR. AND SHE WAS STILL SUCKLING THEM AT NINE MONTHS 

















SAYING GOODNIGHT TO “ ELSA,” WHO SLEPT ON TOP OF THE LAND-ROVER: MR. COLLINS, WHO WISELY RETIRED MUTUAL CONFIDENCE BETWEEN MAN AND WILD LIONESS-AND 
INSIDE THE “LION-PROOF” VEHICLE BETWEEN PUBLISHER AND THE SUBJECT OF ONE OF HIS BOOKS 
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HISTORIC RELICS OF ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION; HUTS USED BY SCOTT AND 


4 F ry! ‘ 
SAILORS FROM ENDEAVOUR CARRYING FELT ROOFING SQUARES TO THE HUT AT CAPE ROYDS— 


MEMBERS OF H.M.N.Z.S. ENDEAVOUR'S SHIP’S COMPANY WORKING BY THE HUT BUILT TO ORIGINALLY BUILT BY SIR ERNEST 
HOUSE CAPTAIN R. F. SCOTT AT CAPE EVANS IN 1911. SHACKLETON’S EXPEDITION. 


wes began this winter 

(Antarctic summer) on the 

restoration of historic British huts 

in the Antarctic. They are relics 

of Shackleton’s 1908-1909 ex- 

pedition at Cape Royds, and of 

Scott’s expeditions of 1901-04 at 

Hut Point, and of 1911-13 at 

Cape Evans. The work is being 

carried out by the Antarctic 

Division of New Zealand’s Depart- 

ment of Scientific and Industrial 

Research and considerable care 

is being taken to ensure the huts 

are restored not as museums, but 

to a condition of everyday use, 

“as though the last member of 

the expedition has just walked 

out of the door.’’ The work 

follows almost three years of 

examination and temporary re- 

pairs. In 1957 the Royal New 

Zealand Navy's small support 

ship, Endeavour, went south to 

McMurdo Sound to bring back 

the triumphant members of the 

} » Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic 

TWO OF ENDEAVOUR'S COMPANY CLEARING OUT SNOW WHICH HAS DRIFTED THROUGH expedition. While waiting for Sir 

LOOSE BOARDS AND FILLED A HUT BUILT BY SCOTT'S 1911 EXPEDITION. Vivian Fuchs to [Continued opposite. AND ANOTHER STAGE IN THE SAME OPERATION. THE HUTS | WILL BE 
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A SKIN SLEEPING BAG, LEFT IN THE HUT AT CAPE ROYDS BY SHACKLETON’S EXPEDITION, BEING EXAMINED , ws - 
BY 4 JOINER FROM ENDEAVOUR USED BY SHACKLETON’S SUPPORT PARTY IN THE EXPEDITION OF 1914-17: A TRACTOR 


Royal New Zealand Navg Official P 
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SHACKLETON NOW BEING RESTORED BY THE ROYAL NEW ZEALAND NAVY. 


REPT ES oe TF NE ee ITT gE 


AN ENGINEERING MECHANIC EXAMINING AN ANCHOR LEFT BY 4URORA—THE SUPPLY SHIP FOR SHACKLETON’S 
1914-17 EXPEDITION. RESTORING SCOTT'S HUT AT CAPE EVANS: MEN FIXING A PLAQUE PROVIDED 


— , . BY THE NEW ZEALAND NATIONAL HISTORIC PLACES TRUST 
Continued.) arrive, Endeavour mae 


a number of oceanographic cruises 
and sent two naval working parties 
to examine Cape Evans and Cape 
Royds huts. The Scott hut was 
damaged and almost full of snow. 
Repairs were carried out. The 
Shackleton hut was in better con- 
dition. To both huts plaques were 
fixed to the walls. However, 
although deterioration was halted, 
the work showed that complete res- 
toration required more time than 
usually available during the ship’s 
annual visits, so in 1959 a careful 
survey was made of the huts’ 
condition. A detailed report was 
made, and on the basis of this, 
together with other expert advice, 
it was planned to spend three 
months of the summer at Cape 
Evans and Cape Royds. Two 
earlier parties were to be joined 
in December by two volunteers 
from the New Zealand Antarctic 
Society, who would probably 
replace two of the Scott base men. 
Work for the summer was due 
to end in January, when those 
— who were not wintering over THE INTERIOR OF THE HISTORIC HUT AT CAPE ROYDS WHICH WAS REPAIRED BY MEN FROM 
WILL BE RESTORED TO THEIR ORIGINAL STATE. would return to New Zealand. THE ROYAL NEW ZEALAND NAVY SHIP ENDEAVOUR 
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as STILL IN EXCELLENT CONDITION AFTER FIFTY YEARS: TINS OF FOOD AND BALES OF PONY CHAFF. BOTH SCOTT'S 
A TRACTOR, HERE BEING PREPARED FOR TRANSPORT BACK TO ENDEAVOUR AND SHACKLETON’S HUTS ARE BEING RESTORED BY THE NEW ZEALAND NAVY 


‘avg Official Photographs. 
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KING RUSA’S CANDELABRUM: 
THE LARGEST URARTIAN BRONZE EVER FOUND 
REDISCOVERED—IN HAMBURG—AND RESTORED. 


By HERBERT HOFFMANN, Curator of Ancient 


TMHE kingdom of Urartu, or Ararat, in Biblical 
| times flourished around the shores of Lake 
Van. The Urartians borrowed the art of writing 
in cuneiform from their powerful rivals to the 
south, the Assyrians, with whom they were almost 
continually at war. King Rusa | of Urartu, a con 
temporary of Sargon II of Assyria, founded the 
royal city of Rusahina—" City of Rusa 





FIG. 1. THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTION NOW DISCOVERED 

ON THE SHAFT OF KING RUSA’'S CANDELABRUM. PRO- 

FESSOR FRIEDRICH’S READING OF THIS INSCRIPTION IS 
GIVEN IN THE TEXT OF THE ARTICLE. 


modern Toprak Kale—on a rocky bluff overlooking 
Lake Van. 

During the 1870's, fragments of ancient bronze 
furnishings were unearthed by local peasants 
at Toprak Kale. A number of these fragments 
eventually reached the British Museum, where 
they constitute the largest and most important 
group of Urartaic bronzes in existence to-day 
Shortly thereafter, Captain Emilius Clayton, the 
British Vice-Consul at Van, together with an 
American missionary friend by the name of Dr 
Raynolds, visited Toprak Kale in the hope of 
securing more bronzes for the Museum. Clayton 
and Raynolds—amateur archxologists—succeeded 
in locating the source, a site correctly identified 
by them as the Temple of Haldis, and began dig 
ging. A splendid bronze arm-rest of a throne with 
the figure of a snarling lion (Fig. 2) found by them 
is now in London. Most of their finds, however, 
were stolen from the excavation, some objects 
reaching the museums of Berlin, Paris, and Lenin- 
grad (then St. Petersburg). 

In 1898 a German expedition departed for 
Lake Van in order to undertake an archzological 
and epigraphic survey of the region. The remains 
of the Temple of Haldis, by now much mutilated, 
were re-excavated. In the course of this excavation 
of 1898-99, under the leadership of C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt, the bronze candelabrum illustrated and 
published here—the most complete and by far the 
largest of all Urartian bronzes ever found-——was 
discovered. 

The object arrived in Hamburg some time 
prior to 1903 and was acquired by the Museum 
fir Kunst und Gewerbe. When re-located during 
a recent inventory of the Museum's reserves, the 
candelabrum was found to be in poor condition 
Cleaning and repair were undertaken by experts 
of the Museum's conservation department. The 
results exceeded every expectation. Freed from 
its enveloping crust of copper oxide, the object 
ould now, for the first time, be seen in a state 


4rt, Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg. 


approaching its original splendour (Fig. 3). Small 
and meticulously carved details became visible 
\ fiercely-alive lion's head exquisitely modelled in 
the round (Figs. 4 and 5) emerged from the corro- 
sion. The greatest surprise, however, was the dis 
covery of a four-line cuneiform inscription (Fig. 1) 
on the shaft naming a King Rusa of Urartu as 
owner. Professor Johannes Friedrich of Berlin 
provided the following reading and translation, 
which is published here for the first time 

(1) Ru-sa-a-i Rusa’s 

(2) ta-na-a-?-si candelabrum (?) 

(3) Ru-sa-i-ni-i from Rusa’s 

(4) -ri-i5-hu-si-ni-i inventory (?) 

Professor Friedrich writes: ‘‘ The inscription 
names a certain Rusa as owner of the candelabrum 
There. were three Urartian kings by this name: 
Rusa I (732?-714 B.c.), Rusa II (673-654? B.c.), 
and Rusa III (654-640 B.c.). Since the inscription 
omits the patronymic usual in longer inscriptions, 
we do not know which of the three Rusas was the 
owner of the candelabrum. The characters of the 
inscription are somewhat damaged by corrosion 
They can, however, be reconstructed with cer 
tainty with the exception of the otherwise unknown 
word in the second line. The meaning ‘ candela- 
brum ’ for this word would seem to be called for 
by the context.”’ 

The candelabrum from Toprak Kale is one of the 
most remarkable monuments of ancient metallurgy 
to have survived into our times. Its height is no less 
than 3 ft. rofins. (118cms.). The shaft rises from a 
solid core sur 
mounted by a ring 
of stylized palm 
leaves and cupped 
at the bottom by 
a fluted bowl. 
Three arching 
legs spring from 
the core to carry 
the weight of the 
shaft. The legs 
were Originally 
attached over 
spigots and 
fastened to these 
with pins. They 
consist of wrought 
bronze rails 
wedded to “ zoo- 
morphic junc- 
tures ’’—lions’ 
heads and bulls’ 
feet—cast by 
the cive perdue 
process The 
mould was of 
necessity des- 
troyed with each 
casting, which 
accounts for the 
fact that no two 
of the three lion 
heads are exactly 
alike. 

A couchant 
lamassu, or 
winged bull with 
face of human 
appearance, was 
fastened to the 
shoulder of each 
leg by three 
rivets Whereas 
only one lamassu 
has survived 
(Fig. 6), theattach- 
ments of the other 
two remain 
visible. It may 
be that the three 
lamassus are 
guarding the 
Sacred Tree, rep- 
resented by the 
shaft with its 
stylized foliage 

The lions’ heads of the ‘‘ zoomorphic junc 
tures "’ are flattened and squared off so as to form 
i transition between the rectangular rails and the 
cylindrical bulls’ feet. The lions’ triangular fangs 
in low relief dwarf the other teeth which are 
indicated summarily by chasing, a manner of 
representation with analogies in Hittite sculpture 
The finely-drawn ‘ palmette-muzzles,”” on the 
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other hand, are thoroughly Assyrian in character; 
ind the abstract treatment of the lions’ nose 
wrinkles as a pattern of converging steps antici- 
pates Achawmenian art [The manes are engraved 
with flame curls and bordered by a ruff. The ears 
are notched at the sides and scalloped to indicate 
the canal with its protruding tuft of hair. 

The lamassu (Fig. 6) wears a low feathered 
crown decorated with a band of rosettes (of which 
only traces remain) A double pair of horns 
indicates her divinity. This head-dress is topped 
by a sun-disc, the symbol of Shamash. Her hair 
is rendered in finely engraved tresses ending in 
ringlets Her small features—with mouth up- 
turned in the faint suggestion of a smile—remind 
one of the winged siren-like creatures that decorate 
the bronze cauldrons recently found at Gordion 
(see The Illustrated London News of May 17, 1958, 
pages 828 ff., Figs. 15-21). The leg muscles are 
indicated by double engraved lines ending in 
scrolls. The wings are swept backwards, with 
the feathers arranged in parallel tiers. The area 
between the front and hind legs is flat—as in 
Assyrian monumental sculpture—and engraved 
with a band of running scrolls. The shaft is a 
remarkable technical achievement. Unlike the 
shafts of Greek, Etruscan and Roman candelabra, 
it is not cast solid but rolled from a single plate 
of metal. Several horizontal pins are set through 
the shaft at regular intervals to prevent warping. 
Four rings of stylized palm-leaves transform the 
shaft into a Sacred Tree. Like the “‘ zoomorphic 
junctures ''’ of the legs, they are cast by the lost 
wax process and therefore differ one from the other 
in small details. The inner diameter of these 
rings was minutely calculated—they cleared the 
shaft while still red-hot but on contracting took such 
a firm grip that no other fastening was required. 

The shallow pan carried by the shaft is wrought 
of thin sheet metal and much corroded. Some 





FIG. 2. THE SPLENDID BRONZE ARM-REST FOR A THRONE, WHICH HAS FOR MANY YEARS BEEN IN 
IT IS URARTIAN WORK AND CLOSELY RELATED TO THE LION 
ON KING RUSA’S CANDELABRUM AND PERHAPS FROM THE SAME WORKSHOP 

Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


fragments are missing. Partial cleaning brought to 
light the first two letters of a second inscription which 
seems to have run around the entire circumference 
of the rim. They are the syllables “hu” and “‘si.’ 
\ccording to a communication from Professor 
Friedrich, they may belong to the word “ uriShusi"’ 

inventory " (?), in which case the inscription 
might be a repetition of that [Continued opposite. 
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THE CANDELABRUM OF THE KING OF ARARAT: A SPLENDID URARTIAN BRONZE. 
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FIGS. 4 AND 5. TWO ASPECTS OF THE LIONS’ HEADS AND BULLS’ HOOF FEET OF THE CANDELABRUM 
COMPARE WITH THE LION IN FIG. 2 











FIG. 3. NOW RESTORED TO ITS ORIGINAL FORM AND IDENTIFIED AS KING RUSA'S FIG. 6. THE LAMASSU OR WINGED BULL WITH HUMAN HEAD THE ONLY SURVIVOR OF 





CANDELABRUM. FOUND IN 1898-99 AND THEREAFTER NEGLECTED AND FORGOTTEN THREE WHICH ORIGINALLY DECORATED THE ARCH OF THE TRIPOD FOOT 
Continued.| on the shaft. Sumptuous furnishings of metal and ivory once filled Kale bronzes now in the British Museum are part of a throne that stood in 
the interiors of Near Eastern temples. The king in his capacity as high priest the Temple of Haldis. The style of the Hamburg candelabrum, especially 
probably actually used such furniture in religious ceremonies. This sup- the repetition of certain motives found also on parts of the throne, makes it 
position would explain the sense of the Royal owner inscription. R. D. Barnett appear likely that the candelabrum and the throne are products of the same 
has recently advanced convincing arguments that the great part of the Toprak workshop and were associated in their function. 


Figs. 4, 5, 6: photographs by Friedrich Hewicker 
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DESIGNED TO OPERATE IN “FALL OUT” 


Like the submarine, the destroyer has been rapidly growing in size and power 
since the war and now the new “ County” class of guided missile destroyers 
is being built. They are about the same size as cruisers of the “ Dido" class 
which saw service in World War II. The new ships are designed to be able to 
keep the seas in all weathers and have a high freeboard for this purpose. 
There are four ships in the “‘ County" class, namely: Devonshire, the Royal 





AREAS AFTER ATOMIC ATTACK: H.M.S. HAMF 


Navy's first guided missile destroyer, launched at Birkenhead on June 9; 
Hampshire, of which a sectional drawing appears above, undergoing construc- 
tion at John Brown’s Yard at Clydebank; Kent, undergoing construction 
at Harland and Wolff's yard at Belfast; and London, being built by Swan, 
Hunter & Wigham Richardson at Wallsend-on-Tyne. The full displacement 
is 5500 tons and the destroyers will be 500 ft. in overall length. Their main 


i 


Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, S.M.A., 
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HAMPSHIRE, OF THE ROYAL NAVY’S “COUNTY” CLASS GUIDED MISSILE DESTROYERS. 


9; armament consists of two Seacat close-range ship-to-air missiles, and sets of gas turbines will give the ships a rapid and tremendous burst of speed 

c- one Seaslug long-range missile launcher. Forward there are two twin far in excess of the normal speed of 32 knots. Radar will play an important 
ion turrets, each mounting two 4.5-in. guns of the latest type, with an exceptional part in the fighting power of these impressive ships and will be of the very 
an, rate of fire. There are also six 21-in. torpedo tubes. The machinery is of great latest type. A helicopter will be carried and there will be a large landing deck 
rent interest. It consists of two sets of steam turbines and two sets of gas turbines towards the after end. All vessels will be fully air-conditioned and have the 
ain which are all geared to the two shafts driving the twin propellers. The two latest accommodation standards. 


Davis, S.M.A., with the co-operation of the Admiralty. 
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N the Museum at Basle are many noble, and 
some exceedingly trivial modern paintings, 
the silliest of which is a large canvas painted blue 
all over—just that and no more—and which I was 
informed, on what seemed good authority, was a 
present from some important local society with 
much money and no sense. Amid all this, after 
Cézanne and Pissarro and other great ones, you 
find a Graham Sutherland which dominates a 
whole room with a single painting so powerfully 
that a dozen of its neighbours on the other three 
walls are nearly invisible. Then, a trifle dizzy and 
foot-weary, you are suddenly confronted by a 
romantic Wagnerian dream, an allegory of passion 
in which two lovers are drifting in a boat, utterly 
at peace and unconscious of the tempest around 
them. It is a painting at once majestic, theatrical 
and profound; it makes an immediate appeal to 
our deepest feelings, and reminds us that the race 
of painters who have warm blood in their veins, 
and not just sawdust, has not yet died out 


The picture—painted in 1914—is by Oskar 
Kokoschka, born in Austria in 1886, still happily 
with us, driven to Czechoslovakia at the time of 
the Anschluss, and thence to England, where he 
arrived penniless just before the war. He is now 
a British citizen and a C.B.E., lives in Switzerland, 
and will have several rooms at the Tate Gallery 
devoted to him in about a year’s time, at an Arts 
Council Exhibition. Meanwhile, the Marlborough 
Gallery is holding an exhibition of the paintings 
and water-colours made by him in England and 
Scotland. Among the most recent of them is the 
portrait of Sir Stanley Unwin—among the earliest 
a portrait of Nancy Cunard. Kokoschka is no 
flatterer, so let those who demand smooth, polite 
concessions to convention keep away. There is 
something harsh and uncompromising anyway 
about this man’s work; raw colour and swirling 
forms. But if he has no use for the Salon kind of 
picture, he has an equal horror 
of learned pundits who endea 
vour to analyse his paintings 
and tie the label of some -ism 
or other upon them. He insists 
upon his independence, be- 
lieves that others also—once 
they have mastered the gram- 
mar of their craft—should see 
the world for themselves with 
their own eyes and should 
refuse to conform to fashion 
To judge from his few recorded 
utterances | would guess that 
he deplores as much as anyone 
the trend of to-day, whereby 
it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to detect any differ- 
ence whatever between 
paintings made in Tokyo or 
Paris or Perth—all those 
splashes and dribblings and 
triangles which he calls wall 
paper art and which we are 
frequently urged to sanctify 
as new dispensations cal- 
culated to justify the ways 
of God to man 


He remains as interested 
in mankind as any portrait 
painter one cares to think 
of, and as fascinated by 
landscape as any landscape 
artist of the past; indeed his 
painting of light and its 
infinite nuances has been 
compared to that of Turner himself, which seems to 
me a trifle far-fetched, though not as far-fetched as 
the claim that no one since Turner has painted the 
I hames more frequently. As practically everybody, 
whether native born or stranger, has painted the 
Thames time and again and everybody, from 
Whistler to visiting Frenchmen like Monet, has 
experimented with London and its river, that 
would seem not worth saying. What ts worth 
savinue is that Kokoschka's Thames views, as seen 
in this exhibition, are wholly compelling. | think 


*“ LONDON, LARGE THAMES LANDSCAPE II (NEW VERSION),” 
OF THAMES PAINTINGS WHICH ARE PROBABLY THE HIGHLIGHT OF THE CURRENT LONDON EXHIBITION HELD used a life-sized doll as a 
IN HIS HONOUR. (Oil on canvas: 33] by 444 ins 
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KOKOSCHKA IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


that is the word; you stand in front of them and 
you feel not just with your head (or with what- 
ever you happen to have there which passes for 
wit) but deep in your bones that here is a fine 
spirit wrestling with light and water and air, 
finding the struggle difficult and finally leaving a 
canvas covered with a fresh vision of a familiar 
scene. It is a magical enough transformation, 





“SIR STANLEY UNWIN,” 1959, BY OSKAR KOKOSCHKA 
(BORN 1886): ONE OF THE NINETY-ONE WORKS IN THE 
EXHIBITION “ KOKOSCHKA IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND,” 
ON VIEW AT MARLBOROUGH FINE ART, 17-18, OLD BOND 
STREET, W.1, UNTIL DECEMBER 17. 
(Oil on canvas: 48 by 36 ins.) (Private Collection, England.) 





this change from landscape into art; we turn a 
corner and suddenly we see a patch of sky, or a 
piece of countryside, or the sun shining on water 
through trees, and we say to ourselves, there's a 
Constable or a Ruisdael or a Renoir: good painters 
impose beauties upon us where previously we just 
gazed at things. And so, particularly on bright, 
windy, stormy days, our descendants will look 
down upon the Thames and see Kokoschka just 
as, on a still misty evening on Battersea Reach, 
we see Whistler 


1954: ONE OF KOKOSCHKA’'S MAGNIFICENT GROUP 


(Private Collection, England 


Whether in time to come people will detect 
any difference in quality between his vision of the 
Thames in 1924 and that of thirty years later 
remains to be seen; to me each is equally vital 
and stimulating, no less than his portraits, of 
which the Stanley Unwin portrait is so admirable 
a recent example—it was painted a year ago— 
with one of Professor Derek Jackson, F.R.S., of 
1960 very close to it. How very odd it is that so 
vigorous and lively a talent should have been 
labelled ‘‘ degenerate ’’ by the Nazis and forced to 
leave Germany ! Odd, that is, until one remembers 
that the word ‘‘ degenerate ’’’ in those days was 
merely used to describe anyone who refused to 
knuckle under to the régime. Not so odd then, 
but inevitable. Genuinely odd, though, is the 
fact that the young Hitler and the young Koko- 
schka were candidates for the same scholarship 
to the art school. Hitler did not succeed and 
Kokoschka did, and so the artistic failure became 
humanity's scourge. 


Three paintings of animals done in the London 
Zoo in 1926—a mandrill, a tigon and a deer— 
remind us that others in this country besides 
George Stubbs in the 18th century, have been 
fascinated by unusual beasts. One of his paintings 
of Polperro, in Cornwall, done soon after he arrived 
here in 1938, which once belonged to President 
Benes and is now in the Tate Gallery, bears this 
epigrammatic inscription on the back, which 
throws a gleam of light upon the painter’s character. 
These were dark days for any exile. ‘‘ Thirty 
years of an emigrant’s artistic wisdom—an artist’s 
signature remains—but leaders of state bloom and 
fall. All? Why ?—How an artist lives !- 
gives!’’ Well, the exile has lived to be honoured 
and appreciated. 


Of the seventy-seven exhibits, forty are water- 
colours, several of them from the early period of 
the war when, I am told, he painted mainly in 
water-colour because canvas and oil paints were 
beyond his means. The more timid visitor who 
may find it difficult to appreciate the singing 
colour and bravura handling 
of the oils, will scarcely fail 
to fall an easy victim to the 
persuasive delicate nuances 
of these water-colours, par- 
ticularly those of which 
flowers or vegetables are the 
subject—all of them, if I am 
not mistaken, on a rather 
larger scale than is cus- 
tomary in our islands. This 
is not to say that everything 
in this exhibition is at the 
highest possible level. He 
is, for example, far more 
convincing and _ understan- 
ding in his men _ portraits 
than in those of women, 
and occasionally in his 
landscapes his greys and 
yellows and reds and blues 
swirl together so as to lose all 
coherence; the structure 
disappears entirely, which 
does not happen with Turner 
with whom he is frequently 
compared There is one 
painting which seems in one 
respect to be a throw-back to 
his unhappy years after the 
First World War when, after 
a severe wound and a pas- 
sionate affair, he shut himself 
away from the world and 


model, unable to stand 

the sight of living people 
The result was ‘The Woman in Blue” at 
Stuttgart, a sawdust figure, amid blues and 
greens and greys, of the strangest magic—a 
magic which is communicated even in a small 
colour reproduction In the painting in this 
Marlborough Exhibition, entitled “Theseus and 
Antiope "’ (an obvious catalogue slip for Ariadne), 
a brilliant composition of two struggling figures 
against a mountain background, the man is a 
man, the woman, a mere sack Is there some 
obscure allegory in this ? 
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. OUTSTANDING PICTURES AT TOOTH’S; AND COMING 
oa <4 SALES AT CHRISTIE’S AND SOTHEBY’S. 


Left.) 

* AUX COURSES, LES 
JOCKEYS,” BY EDGAR 
DEGAS (1834-1917) 
BEGUN IN 1868 AND 
WORKED ON ALL HIS 
LIFE UNTIL FINALLY 
LEFT UNF'NISHED AT 
HIS DEATH. NOW IN 
ITS ORIGINAL FORM 
AGAIN AND THE CLUE 
TO KNOWN DRAWINGS 
Oil on panel; i8 by 

14} ins.) 


(Right.) 
BORROWDALE,” 
1806, BY JOHN CON- 
STABLE (1776-1837) 
AN INTERESTING 
EARLY PAINTING, 
APPARENTLY CONVEN- 
TIONAL BUT WITH 
BRILLIANT TOUCHES 
OF THE ARTIST WHO 
WAS TO EMERGE 
ALSO AT TOOTH'S 
Oil on canvas; 24} by 
34} ins 


The “ Recent Acquisitions—XV" exhibition at Tooth’s consists of thirty-two works of the highest standard by Old Masters 

and modern artists. The most remarkable is the Degas shown here—a rediscovery which, now that the layers of later 

paint have been cleaned off, shows that a number of famous drawings were studies for it. There is also a masterly Vuillard, 

an impressive Monticelli self-portrait, and—perhaps finest of all—a breathtakingly fine Monet study of haystacks; all 
sunlight, shadow and Turner-like mists. The exhibition closes on December 15. 


“ PORTRAIT OF JAN MALDERUS, BISHOP OF ANTWERP,” BY 
SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK (1599-1641): FROM THE CHRISTIE'S 


SALE OF NOVEMBER 25 (Oil om canvas; 44 by 3°} ins.) “ FEMMES ASSISES A L’OMBRE DES PALMIERS”™ 


1891, BY PAUL GAUGUIN (1848-1903): SOTHEBY'S, 
NOVEMBER 23. (Oil on canvas; 35} by 27} ins.) 


“THE INSPIRATION OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS,” BY PHILIPPE 
DE CHAMPAGNE (1602-1674): ALSO FROM THE OLD MASTERS 
SALE AT CHRISTIE'S. (Oil on canvas; 33 by 26) ins.) 





“A VIEW OF A MONASTERY IN BRAZIL,” BY FRANS POST “ BAIGNEUSE DEBOUT DANS L'EAU,” 1888, BY PIERRE- 
1612-1680): A SERENE AND ENTERTAINING LANDSCAPE IN THE AUGUSTE RENOIR (1841-1919): AN ENCHANTING SENSUOUS 


CHRISTIE'S SALE. (Oil on panel; 20 by 16 ins WORK AT SOTHEBY'S. (Oil on canvas; 314 by 25 ins.) 


" GARCON AUX CHEVEUX ROUX,” 1919, BY AMADEO 
MODIGLIANI (1884-1920): IN THE SOTHEBY'S SALE 
Oil on canvas: 382 by 25 ins.) 


Two important and contrasting sales will be held in London next week. At Sotheby's on 
November 23 another important group of Impressionist and Modern works will be offered for 
auction. The three here, from the Coe Collection, are among the finest. The Renoir, especially, 
is far finer than most of Renoir's oil paintings of women, and preserves much of the tenderness 
and charm of his drawings. There is a rich Cézanne, a well-known Douanier Rousseau, an 


interesting Derain of Westminster, and important works by Vlaminck, Rouault, Gris and 
Boudin, as well as several other paintings by Renoir and a second, very ‘ cubist,’’ Cézanne 
landscape drawing. At Christie's on November 25 a Rubens portrait will be sold in addition 
to the three works illustrated here. Another striking portrait is by Mor, while there is also a 
Gainsborough landscape copied from a Teniers, and on the whole untypical of him. 
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THE DECLINE OF A FIVE-MASTED BATTLESHIP: H.M.S. AGINCOURT NO MORE. 





AN EARLY PHOTOGRAPH OF AGI NCOURT’S SISTER SHIP NORTHUMBERLAND, SHOWING WHAT 
THE OLD FIVE-MASTER WOULD HAVE LOOKED LIKE IN SERVICE LATE LAST CENTURY. 





AGINCOURT'S PORT SIDE 

DURING HER FINAL DAYS, 

SHOWING THE REMAINS OF HER 

ARMOUR AT THE WATERLINE, 

HER BLOCKED GUN PORTS AND 
TEAK BACKING. 


Continued.] 

usually refused to answer 
to her helm under sail, and 
it is recorded that her sister- 
ship required 18 men on 
the wheel and 60 more on 
the tiller-tackles to get the 
rudder over to 23 degrees 
at full power. She became 
flagship of the second-in- 
command of the Channel 
Squadron. In 1871 she was 
nearly lost when she went 
aground near Gibraltar, and 
was pulled off after three 
days’ struggle to the cheers 
of the fleet. Seven years 
later she took part in a 
demonstration in the 
Dardanelles, which sobered 
Russian policy and led to 
the Berlin Congress. In 
1908 plans were drawn up 
for her conversion to a coal 
hulk, and she has since 
lain, stripped of her glory, 
at Sheerness. Now she is 
about to be broken up 
after over ninety years of 

unbroken service. 


MEMORIES OF THE MASTER: THE ORNATE 
STOVE STILL IN THE MASTER'S DAY CABIN 


M.S. Agincourt 
was one of 
Britain’s first iron- 
clad battleships. 
Completed in 
1868, she began her 
service before steam 
had ousted sail. She 
and her sister ships, 
Minotaur and North- 
umberland, were the 
only vessels of their 
kind to be fitted 
with five masts. Per- 
haps because she was 
constructed during a 
time of transition, 
and consequently had 
to be adapted from 
time to time, she 
had a somewhat 
chequered career, 
even though she was 
among the largest 
and best-known ships 
in the British battle- 
fleet. Steady as a 


.gun platform and 


a most excellent sea- 
boat, she was none- 
theless unhandy 
under steam and 
virtually unmanage- 
able under sail. She 

[Continued below. 








H.MS. AGINCOURT ON HER FIRST COMMISSION IN ABOUT 1868, WITH HER TELESCOPIC FUNNELS DOWN. 





SHE HAS ENDED HER LIFE AS A COAL HULK AT SHEERNESS. 


UNDER SAIL IN THE EARLY 1870's: 








AGINCOURT, SHOWING HOW THE SQUARE SPARS ON THE 


FOURTH AND MIZZEN MASTS WERE SPARES, AND NOT MEANT FOR USE. 


Sieg KF 7 flat gated 





STILL IN SERVICE UNTIL RECENTLY—BUT IN THE LOWLY ROLE OF COAL HULK: AGINCOURT DURING HER DAYS 


OF SEMI-RETIREMENT. SHE IS NOW IN THE PROCESS OF BEING SCRAPPED. 
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GALA DINNER AT PINEWOOD STUDIOS: 
OF EDINBURGH. 


AT A 


H.R.H THE DUKE 


(Left), 

DURING THE VISIT TO 
PINEWOOD STUDIOS: 
SEEN IN INFORMAL 
CONVERSATION 
(L. TO R.): STEPHEN 
BOYD, EARL MOUNT- 
BATTEN, VISCOUNT 
BRABOURNE, AND THE 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


(Right) 

WITH TWO FAMOUS 
ACTORS: THE DUKE 
OF EDINBURGH CHAT- 
TING WITH RICHARD 
ATTENBOROUGH 
(LEFT) AND RICHARD 
TODD AT THE GALA 

DINNER. 


FOR THE FILM “CLEOPATRA.” 





THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH TALKING TO THE FAMOUS AMERICAN ACTOR, GARY COOPER 
(SECOND FROM RIGHT), AT THE GALA DINNER. 


AND WITH A FAMOUS ENGLISH FILM ACTOR: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH CHATTING WITH 
JOHN MILLS. THE GALA DINNER WAS HELD ON NOVEMBER 7 AT PINEWOOD STUDIOS 


On November 7 the Duke of Edinburgh was present at a dinner given by the 
Kinematograph Renters’ Society for the Board of Admiralty and the Royal 
Naval Film Corporation, at Pinewood Studios. This was the first dinner 
given since the Duke of Edinburgh was appointed Patron.of the Royal 


Naval Film Corporation, which provides films to the Navy free of charge, 
and which was founded twenty-one years ago. Also present were Earl 
Mountbatten, who is President of the Corporation, and such well-known 
film actors as Gary Cooper, John Mills, and Kenneth More. 
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fh is many years ago now that I first saw some- 
body truly frightened of a bat. That was in 
the days when all women wore their hair long 
and girls had flowing tresses over their shoulders 
The time was a summer's evening. The place was 
a room with the windows wide open. The occupants 
of the room were a girl of twelve and myself. A 
bat flew in through the window, the girl appeared 
almost terror-stricken because, as she explained to 
me after the bat had left, ‘they get into your 
hair."” This idea is, of course, a widespread one 
and deeply-rooted, although I have failed during 
a search through the literature to find anything 
more than passing references to it. So far, | have 
failed to find anything on this subject in 
books devoted to folk-lore. I have sometimes 
wondered whether the idea might date from 
the time when people lived in caves, when 
women probably had long, flowing hair. After 
all, bats tend to frequent caves 

Some years ago now I was told by several 
women how they had had bats become 
entangled in their hair. It so happened 
that the several stories cropped up together 
When discussing this with Mr. Michael Black- 
more he preferred to be sceptical, because 
he had made a number of experiments and 
not once had he succeeded in inducing a bat 
to become caught up in the hair of the 
ladies who volunteered for his tests. Mr 
Blackmore is probably more familiar with bats 
and knowledgeable on them than anybody 
in the country, and I accepted his verdict. 
More recently, the Earl of Cranbrook has 
written of similar tests he has carried out 
with four species of bat and four women 
volunteers. He goes so far as to declare 
that when bats fly into the hair, reason flies 
out by the window, basing this conclusion 
on the facts that he, like Mr. Blackmore, 
was unable to induce the bats to become 
entangled and that the stories 
of other bats having done 
so always come from some- 
body ‘‘ who knows somebody, 
who knows somebody else, 
whose first cousin knew a 
a ; 

It was after my conversa- 
tion with Mr. Blackmore that 
I happened to be present 
when the subject cropped up 
and an elderly lady present 
gave her account of this 
having happened to her as 
she was sitting at her dress- 
ing-table combing her hair. 
Her husband was present and 
corroborated her story, and 
added that he had to take 
a pair of scissors and cut 
away some of her hair to free 
the bat Both these good 
people have since passed on 
so it is possible to speak 
freely, yet I find it difficult 
to believe, having known them 
well for some years, that 
either would have made up 
such a story or would have 
persisted in a deception when 
they knew I was trying to 
get at the truth. On the 
other hand, it must be 
admitted that I have no 
first-hand experience to up 
hold it. Indeed, my experience 
has been the other way. 
For example, there was an 
occasion, ten years ago, when for two weeks or so 
I used to go every evening to watch a flock of more 
than fifty bats circling over a rubbish dump where 
insects were plentiful. During that time several 
women joined me to watch the bats. On no 
evening was less than one present, and although 
the bats frequently circled our heads there was 
never any mishap 

It has been suggested to me that when a 
woman maintains that a bat has flown into her 
hair, the real situation is that the bat has flown 
close to her head, she has panicked, clapped her 
hand to her head, pressed the bat into her hair, 
ind only then does it become entangled. There 
ire also one or two other possibilities. One knows 
that when one is trying to induce an animal to 
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BAMBOO CANES: A WHISKERED BAT. 
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ABSENT-MINDED BATS. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


carry out a particular action it often happens it 
will stubbornly refuse to oblige, yet will readily 
carry out this same action voluntarily—or by 
accident—when left to itself. To take a bat into 
the hand in order to experiment with it will 
immediately frighten it and make it more alert to 
danger. This is likely to be true, to some extent 
at least, even for a bat that is already somewhat 
tame and moderately used to human contact. It 
is easy to suppose, then, that it will be so much 





A WHISKERED BAT WITH SPREAD WINGS AND CLAWED HIND TOES OUT- 
IT IS CHIEFLY THE WINGS THAT BECOME SO ENTANGLED 
IN THE FINE MIST-NETS, AND POSSIBLY ON VERY RARE OCCASIONS IN 


PEOPLE’S HAIR—-A THEME WHICH DR. BURTON DISCUSSES. 





BADLY CAUGHT UP IN A MIST-NET, WHICH IS A FINE MESH MADE OF NYLON THREAD SLUNG BETWEEN LONG 
BAT-BANDING IS BECOMING MORE COMMON TO-DAY, AND DR. BURTON 
DESCRIBES THE DIFFICULTIES INVOLVED IN THIS AND OTHER METHODS OF CATCHING THESE CREATURES. 


Photographs by Jane Burton. 


more on the qui vive that it may avoid obstacles 
it might otherwise fly into, or crawl out of hair 
that it might otherwise wrap round itself 
Bat-banding is becoming more common and 
the present-day method of catching the bats is to 
use a mist-net. This is a fine net made of nylon 
thread of hair-like thinness slung between two 
long bamboo canes. In using a mist-net several 
things can happen to the bats caught in it. A few 
bite their way out, even in the short time between 
the moment they touch the net and the time, only 
a second or two later, that the net is lowered to 
the ground. Others remain quiescent on striking 
the net, and if this is then lowered quickly to the 
ground they can be taken out of the net without 
difficulty It sometimes occurs that a bat will 
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become completely entangled in the meshes of the 
net. This is the result, so it appears, of the bat 
flapping its wings violently and threshing about 
in the net in an attempt to escape. The result is 
that it has to be carefully freed. It may be found 
that the bat has its head through one mesh, 
its wings almost inextricably tangled in other 
meshes, and its toes caught also. In extreme 
instances, and these are rare, it may be necessary 
to cut the threads of the net all around the bat 
to free it. 

These varying results are the consequence of a 
number of variable factors, such as how quickly 
the net is lowered, how much the bat beats its 
wings in an endeavour to escape, and 
perhaps also on how the net is folded as the 
bat flies into it. They may also depend on 
the temperaments of the bats, whether 
phlegmatic or excitable. It may also be 
that the same thing can be said of the hair 
on a woman’s head in relation to a bat flying 
near it, that the way the hair is disposed can 
be variable. It does not follow, therefore, 
that when one is deliberately sending a 
bat into a head of hair the precise conditions 
are reproduced as when someone is combing 
her hair. It may be that for every thousand, 
million or ten million bats that fly over- 
head or enter windows only one becomes 
entangled in the hair, but if only very 
occasionally one of them does so, and having 
flown into hair panics and so becomes 
bound in the hair, that will then be sufficient 
to show that the old story has some truth in 
it. It is highly likely that we are dealing 
here with the million-to-one chance. 

We know that bats have an efficient 
method of finding their way about in the 
dark, and of avoiding all obstacles. They do 
this not by sight but by their use of echo- 
location, often called the bats’ ‘‘radar.”’ It 
seems, however, that very 
occasionally a bat comes to 
an untimely end, as if it had 
switched off its ‘‘ radar.’’ For 
example, one was seen to crash 
into a wall and fall dead with 
a broken neck. Such a thing 
should not have happened if 
the bat had been on the alert. 
It is as if it were not “‘ thinking 
where it was going,”’ or was 
absent-minded at that 
moment. Even we who have 
good eyesight sometimes crash 
into objects that a half-blind 
person could see or become 
tangled up under circum- 
stances that are almost inex- 
plicable. The ‘‘ million-to-one 
chances’ occur in animals as 
well as humans, and they occur 
mainly under two sets of 
opposing circumstances, when 
the individual is off-guard or 
is so highly on the alert that 
normal behaviour is trans- 
cended. 

A favourite trick of those 
who study bats is to throw 
up a pebble as a bat flies high 
overhead. The bat becomes 
aware of this object in the 
air through its so-called radar, 
turns, and swoops after the 
pebble as it falls back to 
earth. By using this trick 
it is possible to bring the 
bat closer. Thousands of 
pebbles must have been thrown up in this way, 
and the usual thing is that a bat follows the 
pebble down until close enough to appreciate 
that it is not an insect. Then it turns away 
from it and the one who has thrown the pebble 
hears it fall to the ground. Very, very occasion- 
ally, the bat will seize the pebble, carry it away for 
a short distance and then release it. Fifty years 
ago, @ man was throwing up pebbles to bring a 
noctule bat within reach of his butterfly net 
The noctule swooped and struck the handle of 
the net, breaking a wing These and other 
instances illustrate the million-to-one chance, and 
this is something that cannot be duplicated with 
any certainty of success, or any degree of certainty, 
by deliberate experimentation 
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THE RT. HON. VINCENT MASSEY OPENING THE 
Upper Canada College (of which we published a history and pictures in 1954 
and, in 1958, pictures of the demolition work) was founded in 1829 by Field 
Marshal Sir John Colborne, afterwards Lord Seaton, who was one of 
Wellington’s generals at Waterloo and later Governor of Upper Canada. 
On these pages we publish pictures of the new School buildings erected 
after the demolition of the old one. In March 1958 the 1891 building 
was found to be unsafe, and the architects pronounced it structurally 
unsound and the Governors were advised by them, as well as by the consulting 
engineers, that the danger was immediate and that the buildings should 
be evacuated and demolished at once. The evacuation was completed 














NEW COLLEGE BUILDING ON SEPTEMBER 28, 1960. 


before midnight of that day. The domestic staff were housed in the 
Infirmary and in the Principal’s house, and the resident masters found 
accommodation with the married masters until other arrangements could be 
made. Only the two boarding-houses, the Gymnasium and the Infirmary, 
remained fit for use, so until wooden temporary classrooms could be built, 
the Upper School shared the Preparatory School classrooms on a Box-and- 
Cox basis. Fortunately, a day boys’ dining hal! had been included under 
the Infirmary and food was brought in, already cooked, for boys, masters 
and domestic staff, for two years. Administrative headquarters were set 
up at once in the Principal's house, and immediately work [Continued overleaf 
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UPPER CANADA COLLEGE: 
FAMILIAR SCENES AND ACTIVITIES. 
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ACTIVITY IN THE ART ROOM. THROUGH THE UPPER CANADA COLLEGE FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS ARE AWARDED IN MUSIC AND THE ARTS. 


TCHAIKOVSKY'S MUSIC FOR THE BALLET—AND MORE CONTRAPUNTAL MUSIC: 
BOYS STUDYING UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF THE DIRECTOR OF MUSIC, MR. J. LINN. 


SCIENTISTS, BARRISTERS AND ADMINISTRATORS OF THE FUTURE: QUIET STUDY 
IN THE SIR EDWARD PEACOCK LIBRARY. THE LIBRARIAN IS MR. R. M. LAW. 


THE NEW PRAYER HALL. BEHIND THE WOODEN SCREEN IS A FULL-SIZED STAGE WITH DRESSING- 
ROOMS BELOW. THE OLD BATTALION COLOURS CAN BE SEEN HERE. 


YOUNG TYPOGRAPHERS: A SCENE IN THE PRINTING SHOP. THE BOYS PRINT THE SCHOOL A THREE-BOY ROOM IN A BOARDING-HOUSE. UPPER CANADA COLLEGE HAS 480 BOYS AND 
MAGAZINE THEMSELVES—THE COLLEGE TIMES. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL OF ABOUT 300. 


Continued.} began on the demolition of the building and for the planning of the and rebuilding. Nearly $1,000,000 was contributed by the banks and business 
new, as well as the reorganisation of the School on a temporary basis with houses. The Old Boys’ gifts averaged $620.00, the parents $500 and the 
the building of over twenty temporary classrooms. The swimming pool was “ School Family "' composed of masters, boys and domestic staff, reached 209 
transformed into a temporary changing room for 300 day boys, temporary per cent. of their objective. During this period the spirit of the whole School 
wash rooms were arranged without encroaching on any of the eleven School remained high, maintaining what Mr. Massey described as a “‘ Dunkirk” 
playing-fields. The Board of Governors under its Chairman, J. Maitland atmosphere throughout the emergency. The average mark at the end of the 
Macintosh, Q.C., launched the U.C.C. Emergency Building Fund under the summer term of 1958 was above the average. During the twenty-seven 
chairmanship of Major-General A. Bruce Matthews, C.B.E., D.S.O., who months of the emergency, thirty-four scholarships at various universities were 
undertook the work of raising over $3,000,000 to cover the cost of demolition won by the boys, and they won rather more than their average [Continued opposite. 
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UPPER CANADA COLLEGE: 
SOME OF THE NEW BUILDINGS. 
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A VIEW OF THE QUAD. THE ROUNDED WINDOWS ARE IN THE MASSEY CHAPEL. TWO BOARDING- 
HOUSES, WEDD’S AND SEATON’S, CAN BE SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND 
THE FRONT HALL, LOOKING NORTH-WEST, 
SHOWING THE 1939-45 WAR MEMORIAL AND 
THE SILVER STATUE OF THE FOUNDER, 
SIR JOHN COLBORNE. 


Continued.] of school matches in all 
games. No boys were withdrawn 
from the School because of the 
temporary inconvenience, no mem- 
bers of the teaching or domestic 
staff left because of it, and the appli- 
cations for entry were higher than 
ever. Ten weeks after the decision 
to rebuild the School, the Masters’ 
Building Committee handed over 
their recommendations and pre- 
liminary plans to the Governors’ 
Committee (the Chairman, Mr. C. G. 
Beatty) and the architects, Messrs. 
Mathers and Haldenby, of Toronto, 
and the new building was started in 
January, 1959. The first sod was 
cut by Mr. R. A. Laidlaw, a former 
Chairman of the Board of Governors, 
and in May 1959 the foundation- 
stone was laid by H.E. the Rt. Hon. 
Vincent Massey, C.H., Governor- 
General of Canada. In June 1959, 
H.R.H. Prince Philip, Visitor of the 
College, came to see the progress 
made, and in April 1960 Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery of 
Alamein, K.G., performed the cere- 
monial opening of the handsome 
front doors presented by the Queen’s 
Own Rifles of Canada, with which 
regiment the College Cadet Battalion 
has been associated for nearly a 
century. In September 1960, exactly 
thirty months after the danger was 
first discovered, the [Continued overleaf. 





(Above.) 

THE INTERIOR OF ALL 
HALLOWS CHAPEL, 
GIVEN BY THE 
TRUSTEES OF THE 
MASSEY FOUNDATION 
IN MEMORY OF THE 
LATE ALICE VINCENT 

MASSEY. 


(Left.) 

IN THE EXCELLENTLY- 
EQUIPPED AND NEW 
KITCHEN: SOME OF 
THE KITCHEN STAFF 
PREPARING LUNCH 


(Right.) 

LOOKING TOWARDS 
THE STATUE OF LORD 
SEATON IN THE QUAD 
THE FRONT HALL 
FROM THE ROTUNDA 
THE BRONZE TABLET 
(FOREGROUND) COM- 
MEMORATES THE 
GIFT OF THE ROGERS 

TOWER. 
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UPPER CANADA COLLEGE: NEW AND OLD COLLEGE BUILDINGS. | 
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USED DURING THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD: SOME OF THE TWENTY-TWO TEMPORARY CLASSROOMS, 


EACH ACCOMMODATING 25-30 BOYS. 


THE NEW GEORGIAN BUILDING WHICH OCCUPIES THE SAME SITE AS THE OLD ONE. 


IT CONTAINS TWENTY-FIVE CLASSROOMS AND WAS OPENED THIS YEAR. 


THE EAST END OF THE PRAYER HALL BEFORE IT WAS COMPLETED. THE IMPRESSIVE ORGAN 


WAS RESCUED FROM THE OLD BUILDING. 


Continued.| new building was officially opened for use by the Rt. Hon. Vincent 
Massey, who had so long been connected with the College. The new building is 
neo-Georgian and occupies the same site as the old one, combining the 
traditions of the past with the benefits of modern school architecture. It contains 
twenty-five classrooms and laboratories, library and the Prayer Hail, which 
has a fully-equipped stage for dramatic and musical work. One of the features 
of the School is the number of smaller rooms for club rooms and hobbies, 
including Chess, Photography, Radio Clubs and Musical Appreciation Room, 
craft shops, Art Room and Music School and also the College Times editorial 
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THE NEW ROGERS TOWER: THE NEW STRUCTURE IN COURSE OF ERECTION. 
THE PLATFORM WAS TO PROTECT WORKMEN DURING WINTER. 
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THE OLD BUILDING, DEMOLISHED AS IT WAS CONSIDERED STRUCTURALLY UNSAFE. THE 
NEW BUILDING WAS OPENED THIRTY MONTHS AFTER THE DANGER WAS DISCOVERED. 


AFTER THE OPENING CEREMONY: (L. TO R.) THE RT. HON. VINCENT MASSEY ; 
MR. J. MAITLAND MACINTOSH, CHAIRMAN; AND THE REV. C. W. SOWBY, PRINCIPAL. 


office, and Officers’ and Sergeants’ Messes. The Library, named in honour of 
Sir Edward Peacock, G.C.V.0., a former Head of the English Department, 
occupies a central place on the second floor. A month after the official opening 
of the College, the new Chapel was dedicated under the name of All Hallows. Itis 
a gift of the Massey Foundation in memory of Alice Vincent Massey, wife of the 
Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, C.H., and daughter of a former Principal, Sir George 
Parkin, K.C.M.G. Mrs. Massey had long felt the need for a small Chapel of 
great dignity and beauty. It is baroque in architecture and the furnishings are 
of surpassing beauty. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


DEPUTY LEADER OF THE LABOUR 
PARTY: MR. GEORGE BROWN, MP. 
Mr. George Brown was elected 
Vice-Chairman and Leader 


APPOINTED A HIGH COURT JUDGE: 
SIR BASIL NIELD. 

Sir Basil Nield is to be appoi 

a Justice of the High of 

ustice to fill the vacancy arising 


BRITISH AMBASSADOR AT 
BRAZZAVILLE: MR. J. V. ROB. 
Mr. J. V. Rob, who has been 
Counsellor in the Embassy at 
Warsaw since last year, has been 





PRESIDENT OF CYPRUS HIGH 
COURT: MR. JUSTICE O BRIAIN. 
Mr. Justice O Briain, President of 
the Irish Republic Circuit Court, 
has inted President of 








A GREAT NURSE: THE LATE DAME 
ELLEN MUSSON. 

Dame Ellen Misson, who was 

Chairman of the General Nursing 

Council for England and Wales 


of the Labour Party on Nov. 10, 
} defeating Mr. Fred Lee, who was om the tion of Mr. 
} supported the unilateralist 

members. 


appointed Ambassador to the the C Court. He was 
Justice Byrne, der of Man- 
. Brown, who is chester and the first t 


Republic, the Gabornn and call Bar in 1926 and 
. permanen the Republic of Chad. He will be was rai 
forty-six, has been M.P. for the J of the Crown Court there. resident at Brazzaville. Mr. Rob of the South-West Circuit in 1943. 
Belper Division of Derbyshire Sir Nield was at one time who is forty-four, entered the He was made President of the 
since 1945. He is noted for his Conservative Member of Parlia- F Office in 1939 and has Circuit Court in August 1959, and 
forthright ment for Chester. in Copenhagen and in Sofia. has a high reputation. 


from 1926 to 1943, died at East- 

bourne on November 7 at the age 

of ninety-three. She devoted much 

effort to securing the State regis- 

tration of nurses. From 1909 to 

1923 she was Matron of Birming- 
ham General Hospital. 








SENHOR JANIO QUADROS, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF BRAZIL, ARRIVING IN ENGLAND ON NOVEMBER 12 
WITH HIS WIFE FOR A PRIVATE VISIT. 
Senhor Quadros, President Kubitschek’s successor, had travelled in the R Mail liner 
Aragon, and arrived at the Royal Victoria Dock. The new President-elect assume office 
J . Senhor Quadros was formerly Governor of Séo Paulo State. 


A ROYAL NORWEGIAN ENGAGEMENT: PRINCESS ASTRID, WHO IS TO MARRY MR. JOHAN MARTIN 
FERNER, THE SON OF THE OWNER OF A FASHIONABLE OSLO SHOP. 
It was announced from Oslo that the pay ty ty yt AA i 
Princess Astrid, who became Norway's first lady since the death of her mother in 1954, is 
A twenty-eight. The bridegroom is thirty-three. 
“/ 


TO BE GOVERNOR OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND: 
THE EARL OF CROMER. 
The Eari of Cromer is to succeed Mr. C. F. 


thought to be the youngest 
office. he ee See, Se SS oe 
a managing director 0! ing 
marchant tankers, from 1947 to 1958. Last 


AN IND:4N AIR MARSHAL: THE LATE 
SUBROTO MUKERJEE. 
Air Marshal Subroto Mukerjee, Chief of the 


A REVOLT OVERCOME : PRESIDENT NGO DINH 
DIEM OF SOUTH VIETNAM. 
President Ngo Dinh Diem of South Viet- 
nam overcame a revolt by 
parachute units of the South Vietnam 
army. The revolt which broke out on 


at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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THE LAST -AND LATEST IN TRANSPORT ; 
A LIGHTHOUSE AND A WINDMILL. 


HANDING OVER THE OFFICIAL PAPERS TO AIR COMMODORE WHEELER OF THE SHUTTLEWORTH TRUST: 
MR. HUGH BURROUGHES, CHAIRMAN OF THE GLOSTER AIRCRAFT CO. (CENTRE). 


THE LAST OF $27: A GLOSTER GLADIATOR TAKES OFF FOR ITS FINAL AND PERMA- 
NENT HOME IN THE SHUTTLEWORTH COLLECTION OF HISTORIC AIRCRAFT. 

The last of these famous biplanes, which gave such <- service early in the war, 

has found a final home. It flew 80 to Old War Bedfordshire. Once 

three Gladiators—‘‘Faith'’, ‘‘Hope'’ and ‘‘Charity’’—were Malta's only air defence. 


FROM LIGHTHOUSE INTO BIRD OBSERVATORY: THE BOUGHT AND TO BE RESTORED BY THE KENT 

BRISTOL'S “MULTIDEK” SPIRAL CAR PARK—THE FIRST OF ITS KIND IN THIS LONG-DISUSED LOWER PORTLAND BILL LIGHTHOUSE, COUNTY COUNCIL: THE DISUSED WINDMILL AT 
COUNTRY—WHICH WAS OPENED ON NOVEMBER 9. THE CONSULTING ARCHITECT WHICH HAS BEEN BOUGHT BY MISS HELEN BROUGHTON, MEOPHAM. THE RESTORATION IS PART OF A 
WAS MR. R. JELINEK-KARL AND IT HAS ACCOMMODATION FOR 550 CARS PARKED WHO IS NOW HA IT CONVERTED FOR BIRD- SCHEME TO PREVENT “RETIRED” WINDMILLS 
ON ITS HALF-MILE-LONG EVEN GRADIENT. IT WAS BUILT IN REINFORCED CONCRETE WATCHING AND $ Y PURPOSES. IT WILL BE CAPPED FROM BECOMING RUINS, AND THE COUNTY COUNCIL 
IN ELEVEN MONTHS. WITH AN ALUMINIUM-AND-GLASS DOME. HAVE RECEIVED SEVERAL REQUESTS FOR AID. 








TAKING A BLONDE FOR A RIDE: ONE OF THE MORE ATTRACTIVE SIDE-CAR EXHIBITS IN THE 

CYCLE MOTORCYCLE SHOW AT EARLS COURT, LONDON. 

Mr. Ernest of Transport, opened the Cycle and Motor-cycle Show HIGH AND DRY: 

on November 12. new feature is the increased variety of side-cars. In fact, as one poy tg yt a a 
salesman is reported to have said: “‘ The side-car meets the young man's basic problem.” TER. EXHIBITION CLOSES ON NOVEMBER 19. 
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AT ITS ALMOST INACCESSIBLE 6000-FT. NESTING SITE: 
THE RARE AND MAGNIFICENT LAMMERGEIER. 


& 54 . 4 (Left.) 

. . PERCHING NEAR ITS 
; NEST IN A CAVE HIGH 

UP A SHEER CLIFF- 

FACE IN SOUTHERN 

SPAIN: THE LAMMER- 

GEIER, OR BEARDED 

VULTURE, ONE OF THE 

MOST NOBLE AND 

SCARCE OF ALL EURO- 

PEAN BIRDS. IT SUR- 

VIVES ONLY IN A FEW 
MOUNTAINOUS 

REGIONS. 


(Right.) 

A LAMMERGEIER AT 
ITS NEST WITH A 
PIECE OF WOOL IN 
ITS BEAK. THERE ARE 
SEVERAL POPULAR 
LEGENDS WHICH TELL 
OF THIS BIRD STEAL- 
ING LAMBS, FOWL 
AND EVEN CHILDREN, 
ALL OF WHICH 
ARE APPARENTLY 
WITHOUT SUBSTANCE. 





the well-known bird photo- 

grapher, was a member of an 

expedition organised to photo- 

graph the Lammergeier at its 

elusive breeding haunts high up 
barren mountains 


the whereabouts of a nesting 
pair it took them no fewer than 
two days to find the exact site 
of the nest—a cave high up an 
almost sheer cliff-face. ‘‘ Un- 
fortunately,”” Mr. Hosking writes, 
“there simply wasn’t a place 
where we could erect a hide 
nearer than 150 feet.’’ And that 
is the distance—across a perilous 
gorge—at which these photo- 
graphs were taken. The Lammer- 
geier (Gypaétus barbatus), or 
Bearded Vulture, is a rare native 
of southern Europe—the Pyren- 
ees, Southern Spain, Corsica, 
Sardinia, Sicily, Greece and Bul- 
garia, and may be regarded as a 
possible occasional vagrant else- 
where—such as the Alps. One 
of its most. remarkable habits 
is that of dropping bones, or 
even. tortoises, from a great 
height in order to break them. 





HARDLY BEAUTIFUL, BUT WITH A STRONG BEAK AND A 
HUGE BRIGHT EYE: A YOUNG LAMMERGEIER, SHOWING 
ITS PECULIAR TONGUE. THESE ARE SOME OF THE 
FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS OF YOUNG LAMMERGEIERS. 


SHOWING ITS HUGE POINTED WINGS, WHICH WHEN 
FULL-GROWN MAY HAVE A TOTAL SPAN OF OVER 
8 FT.: AN OUTRAGED YOUNG LAMMERGEIER. 


Photographs by Eric Hosking, F.R.P.S.,M.B.0.U. 
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HEN Drinkwater, in the spring of 
1913, wrote his famous lines for 
the opening of the Birmingham Repertory, he 
included the phrases: 
.. . the Good-Natured Man, 
Proud tattered Oliver; Dick Sheridan, 
Who played at passion, but free-born of wit 
Put scandal out to school and laughed at it... 





FROM “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER”: (L. TO R.) TONY LUMPKIN (TOMMY STEELE), MRS. HARDCASTLE 
(PEGGY MOUNT) AND HASTINGS (MICHAEL MEACHAM) IN DOUGLAS SEALE’S PRODUCTION. SETS AND 
COSTUMES ARE BY OSBERT LANCASTER, AND MUSIC BY GORDON JACOB. 


Oliver Goldsmith was indeed the good-natured 
man; one day the Old Vic might put on again the 
play of that name, the lesser-known of his 
comedies, which had the misfortune to reach the 
programme in the first war autumn of 1939 and 
never appeared in Waterloo Road. But at present 
our theme is ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” with its 
secondary title, ‘‘ The Mistakes of a Night,’ one 
of those luckless inspirations which, after an in- 
different revival, can seem made for a critic’s 
embroidery. 


Not that anyone would stoop to this in writing 
of Mr. Seale’s present production at the Vic, as 
gay and good-natured as the comedy. He believes 
with reason that there is no cause for Goldsmith 
to be frosted over as a comedy of manners. The 
result is a night of high spirits for cast and audience. 
It was curious at the Vic to realise that many of 
the young people in the house had not met Gold- 
smith earlier. One of the most famous plays in 
the classical repertory, ‘‘ She Stoops "’ has been 
oddly out of the London picture in recent years. 
There was, of course, the revival in 1949-50 when 
the Vic company was at the New (with Michael 
Redgrave and Diana Churchill), and I observed 
in Waterloo Road the other night Miles Malleson, 
the Hardcastle of that splendid performance. 
But to the present generation ‘‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer "’ is merely a name; and quite clearly 
some of the youngest playgoers will be freshly 
absorbed in the convolutions of Goldsmith's plot. 


For me the main pleasures of Mr. Seale’s 
straight-running production are the Kate and 
Young Marlow of Judi Dench and John Humphry. 
Kate, who mixes the demure and the coming-on 
disposition, has long been a show-piece. Miss 
Dench, declining airs and graces, plays it not as 
an exercise in style but as a sparkle of mischief. 
It is amusing to see how she skims round John 
Humphry’s Marlow, rather (I thought irrelevantly) 
like an impertinent English vessel round 


GOOD NATURE. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


my mother—but among females of another class 
you know .. .”). 


I am not sure of Marlow’s stammer, and I 
doubt if he needs it. ‘‘ This stammer in my 
address’ can very well mean a shyness of de- 
meanour, just as there is no real reason to suppose 
that “speaking thick which Nature made his 
blemish ’’ meant 
that Hotspur 
stuttered. Still, 
Mr. Humphry 
does not labour 
the decoration, 
which is just as 
well. Its victims 
know how grim 
and frustrating a 
stammer can be: 
we saw one mat- 
aged more realist- 
ically by Richard 
Burton in a curi- 
ous little televised 
play the other 
night. 


A highly distin- 
guished colleague 
has suggested that 
Nicholas Mere- 
dith’s Hardcastle 
(Ould Grouse out 
of the gun-room) 
is not tetchy 
enough. Maybe; 
but I think that 
when the flame 
does spurt, it is 
the more effective 
for having been 
banked down. I 
like this Hardcastle, even if—in common with 
so many other players—Mr. Meredith cannot 
explain why the man should ever have 
married Dorothy. The bullying Mrs. 
Hardcastle, dressed from the Ladies’ 
Memorandum Book and London Advice 
from ‘‘ the two Miss Rickets of Crooked 
Lane,” has a fierce coyness that Peggy 
Mount manages with enjoyment. The 
woman might have been just Emma 
Hornett in 18th-century dress, but Miss 
Mount is more than that. I am in some 
difficulty when I reach Tony Lumpkin 
because for me this lubberly lad, except 
in the Letter scene, has rarely raised a 
smile in the theatre—probably my own 
fault—and I can only sympathise with 
hisactor. Tommy Steele is conscientious 
(if a bit strained) and good-tempered, and 
this helps in the best when he 
contemplates the letter: ‘“‘A damned 
cramp bit of penmanship as ever I saw in 
my life. I can read your print-hand very 
well. But here are such handles, and 
shanks, and dashes that one can scarce 
tell the head from the tail.” 


All said, it is a brisk night. Mr. 
Lancaster's sets are not particularly ex- 
citing, but Mr. Seale capably manceuvres 
the actors within them. And for the sake 
of Miss Dench and Mr. Humphry I want 
to go again to what the director calls 
“‘ perhaps the most English comedy ever 
written.”” One question, familiar when- 
ever I meet ‘She Stoops,” rises again. 
Some day, perhaps, someone will invent 
for us Hardcastle’s story of Ould Grouse 
in the gun-room about which the 
servant ‘Diggory says: “‘I can’t help 
laughing at that—ha! ha! ha!—for the 
soul of me! We have laughed at that these 











twenty years.”” Austin Dobson said mildly: 
“ This story has escaped identification.” 


We have laughed at ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer ” 
for nearly two centuries. I doubt whether “ Chin- 
Chin ’ (Wyndham’s) will be with us two centuries 
from now, or, indeed, if it will be remembered in 
five years except for the excellence of its acting 
by Celia Johnson and Anthony Quayle. But it is 
pleasant enough to speculate on what the French 
author (who calls himself Francois Billetdoux, 
and who is translated by Willis Hall) means or 
does not mean. 


Although there are four characters in the 
programme, we think only of the Italian husband 
of a Frenchwoman and the English wife of a 
Frenchman. Neither of the other partners appears. 
They are having an affaire. The other two— 
meeting to see if anything can be done—are 
attracted to each other, and, so we gather, with- 
out having an affaive themselves, proceed through 
a year of progressive degeneration. What is it all 
about? The demon rum? The shedding of respon- 
sibility? We know only that, at the end, a final 
tie with the past is snapped when the formerly 
so prim and genteel woman takes. a wallet from 
her unconsciously drunk son on a Parisian quai, 
and she and the Italian go oft together in the 
dawn, presumably to begin a new life untram- 
melled. The piece, as all two-character plays can 
do, can lag and flag; but it is managed so subtly 
by Celia Johnson—who is matchless in comedy on 
the rim of pathos—and by Anthony Quayle as 
the explosive, lumbering Italian, that we may not 
ask tricky questions until the night is over. 


It is hard now to be especially excited about 
the masque and anti-masque of Ronald Duncan’s 
“This Way to the Tomb” (Arts). The years have 
worn this picture of the temptations of St. Antony 
and the modern satirical comment, and little 
remains but isolated lines and phrases, the songs, 
and the memory of some fine speaking in 1945 


JOHN HUMPHRY AS MARLOW AND JUDI DENCH AS KATE HARDCASTLE 
IN A SCENE FROM THE OLD VIC REVIVAL OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S CLASSIC 
OF ENGLISH COMEDY, “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 





an Armada galleon. This may not be 
a classical Kate; but it fits well into 
Mr. Seale’s scheme, and so does Mr. 
Humphry in his shifting moods of 
haughtiness and freedom (“I don't 
know that I was ever familiarly acquainted 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


(speaking, alas, not paralleled now in any 
way). Only Philip Locke, with as smooth 
relish as television's Father Opine, is really 


“ PROGRESS TO THE PARK " (Theatre Royal, Stratford, E.).—A “ Liverpool : 

national comedy,” by Alun Owen, produced by Harry H. Corbett. (November 16.) apt. I cannot think that we get from 
“ LITTLE DARLINGS!" (Adelphi).—A comedy by Worthington Miner from 
a French original; a four-week season. (November 16.) 


this play what Drinkwater long ago, in the 
poem I have already quoted, called “‘ new 
increase of life made urgent. . .” 








with a single modest woman—except 
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D>. , | mo DOLPHINS AS FILM STARS; A RECTORIAL BATTLE; 
A NEW-OLD CAR: 3 AND A MINISUB. 


ONE OF THE BOTTLE-NOSED DOLPHINS GAMBOLLING HAPPILY IN THE MOUNT WISE BATHING POOL, AT PLYMOUTH, 
WHERE THEY WILL BE STUDIED FOR A FILM. 


A BOTTLE-NOSED DOLPHIN 
FLOWN FROM ITALY TO 
PLYMOUTH: “ JULIET” WRAP- 
PED IN A WET BLANKET TO 
PRESERVE HER SKIN. 
Two bottle-nosed dolphins 
have been brought to this 
country by the B.B.C. Natural 
yg 4 unit, and they are 
appear in a_ television 
film. * Juliet’ was accom- 
panied by “ Romeo.” On 
the air trip they were laid 
on special foam rubber 














(Right. HOW MR. PETER 
SCOTT BECAME RECTOR OF 
ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY: A 
SCENE FROM THE TRADI- 
TIONAL BATTLE ON NOV. 11. 





y's rectorial battle. 

defeated Poetic 
‘antasy largely because the 
Rugby club supported Mr. 


ONE OF THE NEW-OLD CARS NOW POPULAR IN THE UNITED STATES: A MODERN DUPLICATE USEFUL FOR LOOKING FOR THE LOCH NESS MONSTER? A MINISUB, OR MINIATURE 
OF A CAR OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. THESE MODELS CHEAT IN SOME WAYS—THEY HAVE FOUR- SUBMARINE, WHICH IS NOW USED BY U.S. NAVAL DEMOLITION TEAMS. THE SUBMARINE 
WHEEL BRAKES AND SELF-STARTERS AND ARE SOMEWHAT MORE DEPENDABLE THAN IS NOT WATERTIGHT AND ITS USERS HAVE TO WEAR UNDERWATER BREATHING 

THEIR GREAT ORIGINALS. (Photograph from Gardner Soule, New York.) APPARATUS. IT IS NEARLY 14 FT. IN LENGTH. (Photograph from Gardner Soule, New York.) 
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zz my friend, Sir Charles Petrie, remarks 

in his autobiography, “Chapters of / 
Life,”’ the tragedy of the modern monarch- 
ist movement is that at a time when the 
principle of monarchy is at what is, we 
hope, its lowest ebb, the exiled pretenders H =—s 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


wrote, but 1 am glad to be able to find 
rare quality and considerable merit in his 
collection of short stories, NUNCLE. The 
language he uses is still brash and imperti- 
nent, but I find that in these stories he is 
using it—not letting it use him. There is 








to the principal European thrones should 

be of such extraordinarily high quality. The 
converse is equally true. At a time when the 
monarchies of Europe were at their strongest, 1.e., 
just before the outbreak of the 1914-18 War, 
those who occupied the ancient thrones of Europe 
were in most cases personally admirable and 
conscientious, but completely out of tune with the 
emergent democratic world of the 2oth century. 
Could, for example, that brilliant, wise and 
dedicated man, the Archduke Otto, have been 
pre-incarnated (if that is the correct word) as the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, it is doubtful whether 
the 1914-18 War would have taken place at all. 
It certainly would have ended much sooner. Of 
all the tragic monarchs, the Tsar Nicholas II was 
the least fitted politically to cope with his inherit- 
ance, and yet at the same time was a most God- 
fearing man and the most kindly and devoted of 
husbands and fathers. 

Mr. Noble Frankland, in Crown oF TRAGEDY, 
puts it admirably in two separate sentences of 
this most readable book. Writing of Nicholas II, 
he says: 

As the ruler of Russia in a phase of profound social, 
political, and economic upheaval and at the time of 
the greatest war in her history, he not only failed to 
meet, but could not even recognise, the decisive 
challenges which confronted his order. 
and 

My object in writing this book has simply been to 
express and to explain a sorrow akin to that which 
all must feel when a blind man is run over by a car 

The operative words in the first sentence are 
“but could not even recognise.”’ Mr. Frankland 
does not perhaps add much to the facts of history 
though I have seldom seen the description of the 
last tragic days at Ekaterinburg so clearly, fully 
and compassionately told. But the book has a 
high quality both in narration and in human 
feeling. Mr. Frankland describes how, while the 
mutinous Baltic Fleet was bombarding Kronstadt 
during the 1905 revolution, the Tsar’s Foreign 
Minister asked him how he could preserve his 
composure at a time when the thunder of the 
heavy guns almost drowned their conversation. 
The Tsar replied: 

** It is because I have a firm, an absolute conviction 
that the fate of Russia—that my own fate and that 
of my family—is in the hands of God, who has placed 
me where I am... .” 

John Fisher, in Eye Witness, an Anthology 
of British Reporting, gives a different version 
of the same events. He quotes a vivid Reuter’s 
report in The Times of January 23, 1905, of the 
events in the streets of St. Petersburg on that 
bloody Sunday. This is only one of the admirably- 
chosen extracts from the British Press which 
range from The Times report describing Napoleon's 
departure from Portsmouth for St. Helena, to a 
Daily Telegraph report, of May 19 this year, on the 
collapse of the Summit talks. In between, there 
is a whole range of interesting, exciting, humorous, 
sporting and tragic events. They include the 
description of the world’s first railway accident, 
one of the great William Howard Russell’s reports 
from the Crimea, a report in The Illustrated London 
News by Frank Vizetelly on Garibaldi’s liberation 
of Sicily, Mr. George Ward Price describing the 
Zeppelin crash in 1910, in which he was involved, 
the relief of the Alcazar by O. D. Gallagher, my 
friend Stephen Watts’s escape when the Café de 
Paris was bombed (by the grace of God and the 
lateness of a friend, 1 missed that bomb by half 
an hour) and the downfall of the boxer Patterson 
last year. This is only the briefest selection of the 
many good things to be found between the pages 
of Mr. Fisher’s book. It is, indeed, so satisfying, 
and the potential additional material so great, that 
one can only hope for a companion volume soon. 

I was first introduced to Mr. Nicolas Bentley, 
now the distinguished cartoonist, under a street 
lamp in Beaumont Street, in Oxford, some thirty 
years ago. Mr. Bentley had just finished doing a 
stint as a clown in a circus. I do not know how 
the spectators of that circus took his clowning, 
but all I can say is that after the first few minutes’ 
conversation he had my friend and myself reeling 
about and clinging helplessly to the lamp-post in a 
way which would have aroused the deepest (if 
entirely unjustified) suspicions in any policeman 
or proctor who might have happened along. For 
Mr. Bentley was, and is, an extremely funny man 
—in conversation, with his pencil, and now, as 
shown in his fragmentary biography, A VERSION 
oF THE TRUTH, with his pen as well. I say “ frag- 
mentary ” as you will look in vain for an orderly 
chronological procession from the cradle to 
“Watch My Line.” There are tantalising gaps: 


tantalising because what he graciously confers 
on us of his past history is so very good. I wish 
I could convey adequately the quality of Mr. 
Bentley’s comments on those who passed across 
his scene, always clear-eyed but never savage. One 
word-picture, perfect for those who knew him, 
must suffice. Writing of J. L. Garvin, he says 
that he was “neither shy nor silent, and his 
profile was less like an eagle’s than a coelacanth’s, 
with a large inquisitive nose and pale staring eyes.” 
For me, at least, ‘‘ The Garve *’ comes to life 
again with that description. 





CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


OU shouldn't find these too hard. Three game- 
positions. In each, White forces a mate in 
two moves, and the mating move is made by a 
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First novels tend to be set within the writer’s 
own experience, and to be, to that extent, auto- 
biographical. But I do not think that a novelist 
can really be said to have proved his merit until 
he has moved out of this semi-autobiographical 
stage into a larger world. That is my criticism 
of Auberon Waugh’s THE FoxGLove Saca. Mr. 
Waugh writes of life at a Catholic public school 
and in the Army, drawing, of course, on his own 
experiences of these milieux—however highly he 
may colour his piece with the absurd or the 
macabre. Except for its exuberance, and for one 
or two short passages of real insight—notably 
a moment when two schoolboy friends fail to 
resolve a misunderstanding—I found this novel 
rather disappointing. » 

Now let me make an amende honorable to John 
Wain, one of whose recent novels I criticised with 
some severity. I withdraw nothing of what I then 


only one of the collection which seems to 
me to be at all banal; the rest are all unusual, 
with points that really convince. The under- 
graduate who does not, after all, open his letter; 
the monster who finds his monstrosity defeated by 
love; the child who overcomes one fear and finds 
that the principle does not always apply—all these 
and others more subtle and complicated combine 
to make one of the best and most stimulating 
books I have read for a long time. 

Although I think that the West Indian touch 
(all right, I know, Guiana is not exactly the West 
Indies) has been overdone lately, I agree with the 
blurb-writer of Guiana Boy that this is a happy 
book, and that it “‘ brings a breath of normality 
to the often inflated literature about coloured folk.’’ 
The author, baldly described as Lauchmonen, 
likes the detailed documentary style, and since he 
is writing in the person of an adolescent boy, this 
concentration on the immediate, on events, lights, 
colours, and sounds as they strike his senses, is 
effective. It is a gay book about poor people. 
That in itself should be enough to recommend it. 

You will have to be a devotee of Miss Georgette 
Heyer fully to appreciate her Pisto_s ror Two. 
This contains a number of short stories, all set in 
her favourite Regency period. She manages gently 
to satirise the period itself, as well as those who 
write about it, in a manner which I always 
thoroughly enjoy. But I think that she is becom- 
ing a trifle tired. Some of these stories are rather 
repetitive, and although one could not hope for 
anything so good as “ Devil’s Cub” or “ The 
Reluctant Widow,” one might well have hoped 
for something a little better than this. 

Webster’s Duchess of Malfi rides again in 
David Stacton’s A DANCER IN DaRKNEss. Of 
course, this is a horror story, and everyone—except 
the Duchess herself and her lover Antonio, who 
are just plain stupid—is incredibly nasty. What 
I hold against Mr. Stacton is that he never tries 
to change key; it is all Grand Guignol. He very 
nearly succeeds in making something human out 
of his chief character, Bosola, but not quite. 

Margot Neville’s CoNFESSION OF MURDER is a 
neat enough thriller, combining blackmail and two 
murders, one in the past. Something puzzled me 
about the setting—perhaps I had plunged into it 
too quickly—and it was not until I had read two 
or three chapters that I found it to be in Sydney, 
Australia. The detectives behave in what seems 
to me to be a very odd manner, but perhaps 
Austrahan detectives are more free and easy than 
the polite, impersonal officers of the C.I1.D. Much 
the best part of this story is the ‘‘ confession,”’ on 
which I must not enlarge. 

A very pleasant short book is Jonathan Frank- 
lin’s Two Owts at Eton. The “ owls”’ are not 
young gentlemen, but real owls, the pets of a boy 
who rescued them from the nest after their mother 
had been shot, and brought them back to school 
with him. (Eton seems to be remarkably humane 
and civilised in ornithological, as well as in other 
respects. Where else, I wonder, would house- 
masters join pyjama-dressed boys in a hunt for 
escaped owls at 10.30 p.m.?) The owls are 
charming, and charmingly described. They are also 
illustrated, both in reproduced photographs and in 
some lively line-drawings, the work of a fellow- 
Etonian. I liked both the birds and the author. 

Former members of the Royal Pioneer Corps 
will be glad to know that A War History oF THE 
ROYAL PIONEER Corps, 1939-1945, has been written 
by Major E. H. Rhodes-Wood. The complete war- 
time story is told, and the book contains maps, 
illustrations, and a full roll of honour. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Crown oF TraGeDy, by Noble Frankland. 
(Kimber ; 30s.) 

Eve Wirtyess, by John Fisher. (Cassell; 25s.) 

A VERSION OF THE TRUTH, by Nicolas Bentley. 
(Deutsch ; 16s.) 

THE FoxGLove SaGa, by Auberon Waugh. 
(Chapman and Hall; 15s.) 

NUNCLE, by John Wain. (Macmillan; 16s.) 

Guiana Boy, by Lauchmonen. (New Literature; 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 72: WE’RE TIRED AND WANNA GO TO BED. 
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AN AMAZING FLASHLIGHT GLIMPSE INTO A CAVE FILLED WITH BATS, NEAR PORTLAND, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


These bats, hibernating for the winter, might well be supporters of one of the 
candidates in the recent Presidentia! elections in the United States who, having 
campaigned for months, are now too exhausted to understand and too weak 
to care whether their candidate has won or not. They were discovered in a 
limestone cave known very properly as Bat’s Cave, and to such depths of fatigue 


had they been reduced, all they could do when photographed was to emit a 
tired little squeak and then return to sleep. Their hibernation period is from 
June to August. In the State of Victoria bats are protected by law. Dr. Burton 
discusses problems arising from the behaviour of some rather more energetic 
bats, in his article on page 904 of this issue. 
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TOWARDS SAFER DRIVING: 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


| er some time now most of the large American cars have been distinguished 
by having four headlamps. At the Earls Court Motor Show during 
October the first British car to be so equipped as a standard production 
made its bow to the public. This was the Humber Super Snipe, wearing four 
of the latest Lucas sealed-beam light units. 

Now there is quite a lot of misunderstanding concerning the four-headlamp 
system, and the commonly-held idea that “ four headlamps must give twice 
as much dazzle as two”’ is entirely wrong. The fact is that the two light 
units recessed in the front of the wing on each side should be considered as 
forming a pair consisting of a No. 1A unit and a No. 2A unit. The 1A units 
are nearer the centre line of the car and the 2A units nearer the sides. 

The reason for having two headlamps in place of one is that each of the 
pair has its own special function, the 1A 
unit providing the driving light or main 
beam, and the 2A unit the meeting or 
dipped beam. The two units can, therefore, 
be designed for optimum performance 
without any compromise, whereas if both 
functions are performed by one lamp each 
beam must be compromised to some extent 
in favour of the other. 

The 1A unit contains a single filament 
of 374 watts, but the 2A unit has two fil- 
aments, one of 50 watts and the other of 
374 watts. The 50-watt filament is posi- 
tioned at the focal point of the reflector, 
and the optical system is designed to give 
the best practical meeting beam from this 
filament. The 37}-watt filament is posi- 
tioned below the meeting beam filament 
and receives current only when the main 
beams from the 1A units are on, providing 
a wider, deeper light to illuminate the 
nearer part of the road. 

In main-beam driving, therefore, all 
four headlamps are emitting light from 
their 37}-watt filaments, there being a 
total of 150 watts, and the 
1A light units are providing 
the main beam with the 2A 
units reinforcing them with a 
wider and nearer fan-shaped 
spread of light. But in re- 
sponse to the dip-switch the 
1A units are extinguished and 
the 2A units change from the 
37}-watt to the 50-watt fil- 
aments, total 100 watts, the 
best practical meeting beam 
then being in operation. 

Obviously any improve- 
ment in the standard of vehicle 
road lighting is a move 
towards greater road safety. 
So, too, is improved street 
lighting, concerning which the 
Electrical Development 
Association has recently pub- 
lished a brochure reviewing 
those aspects of it that concern 
local authority members and 
officers. 

It is stated that by install- 
ing good street lighting a 30 
per cent. reduction in night- 
time road accidents can be 
achieved, and the evidence of 
the Road Research Lab- 
oratory shows that the number 
and severity of night-time accidents can be reduced almost to day-time 
level by bringing street lighting up to a sufficiently high standard. 

Every motorist with some experience of night driving has acquired pro- 
nounced views on street lighting, the standard of which can run the whole 
gamut from very good to very bad in the space of half-a-dozen miles. Far too 
often the standard achieved can only be regarded as “‘ very bad.” 

While opinions may differ as to whether the blue- or amber-coloured variety 
is to be preferred, there will be unanimity in condemning street lighting of 
any type or colour that produces pools of light alternating with pools of inky 
blackness. I would much rather have no street lighting at all and rely on the 
car's lighting system. 

It is strange that more drivers do not follow the official advice to use 
dipped headlamps when street lighting is not of a satisfactory standard, but 
probably the reluctance to do so stems from the fear of approaching drivers 
flashing headlamps on and off. But if more drivers would follow the official 
advice and use dipped headlamps the practice would soon spread, and as it 
became general the headlamp flashing by approaching drivers would 
cease. 

One must remember, too, that the dipped-headlight advice is not 
only intended for the benefit of the car driver, but also for pedestrians, 





WITH A FEATURE MORE CHARACTERISTIC OF AMERICAN CARS: THE NEW 
HUMBER SUPER SNIPE, EQUIPPED WITH FOUR LUCAS SEALED-BEAM LIGHT 
UNITS. CONTRARY TO POPULAR OPINION, THOUGH, THIS FEATURE IS NOT JUST 
FOR SHOW, BUT HAS DISTINCT ADVANTAGES OVER CONVENTIONAL LIGHTING. 





TESTING OUT THE NEW DUNLOP ELITE TYRE, WHICH IS CLAIMED TO GIVE 45 PER CENT. MORE RESISTANCE TO 
WHEEL SPIN, AND 24 PER CENT. BETTER WET HOLD IN CORNERING THAN A STANDARD TYRE, ALTHOUGH 
ADMITTEDLY IT COSTS A GOOD DEAL MORE. THE SCENE SHOWN HERE IS ON THE SKID PAN AT FORT DUNLOP. 


because a car showing its dipped beam is much more easily seen by a 
pedestrian, whose eyesight may not be very good, than a car running 
on side lights only. 

Road safety is receiving attention from the car manufacturers in other 
ways than improved lighting, and there are now two cars that are fitted with 
safety-belts as standard equipment, the Jensen 5417S and the Swedish Volvo. 
Safety-belts, using the words in their widest sense to include a safety-harness 
of shoulder straps as well as a lap belt, serve the same purpose in a car as in 
an aircraft, that is, they restrain the wearers in their seats so that, in the 
event of sudden movements of the car or aircraft, they are not thrown into 
violent contact with the interior. 

There are various types and makes of safety-belts and harness, and the 
British Standards Institution has recently 
published a standard specification for them, 
and gives its kite-like mark of approval 
to those which pass its rigorous tests. It 
is essential to note that the installation of 
safety-belts is of great importance, for 
anchorage points must be at least as strong 
as the belt itself. 

It is, of course, part of the human 
make-up to think “it won’t happen to 
me,” but however careful a driver one 
may be there is always the possibility that 
another less careful driver may involve 
one in an accident. It may be quite a 
trifling collision at almost zero m.p.h., 
and the damage to the car may be no 
more than a crumpled wing, yet it could 
result in the front passenger hitting the 
screen with sufficient force to shatter it, 
in so doing suffering considerable tacial 
damage. 

It is not even essential to be involved 
in a collision for damage to be sustained 
by one’s front passenger, for who has not 
at some time had to brake so violently 
that there has been grave 
danger of the passenger's face 
. hitting the screen ? 
ee An objection sometimes 

raised against safety-belts is 
one of discomfort, but I have 

r not personally suffered any 

~ discomfort either from the 
simple lap strap, as used in 
aircraft, or from the harness 
of lap strap plus shoulder 
straps. At the same time I am 
prepared to admit that some 
people may experience 
discomfort, for, after all, what 
constitutes discomfort for one 
person might not be noticed 
by another. “ 

There is, however, a valid 
objection if the anchorage 
points and webbing of the 
front-seat safety-belts have 
to clutter up the floor of the 
rear compartment, as some- 
times happens. Indeed, if 
safety-belts become popular 
there would be a good case 
for the seats and belts being 
designed together ab initio by 
the car manufacturer, instead 
of the safety-belts being added 
later, as an afterthought. 

At present the attachment of belt anchorage points to the front seats is 
not recommended, because the seats are not strong enough to resist the very 
great forces that would be thrown on them in the event of a collision and 
would be torn from their runners. But there would seem to be no valid 
reason why seats and their runners should not be made strong enough. 

Another contribution to road safety, known as high hysteresis rubber, 
has achieved the distinction of being mentioned in Parliament. It is a 
synthetic rubber, produced at Fort Dunlop, and tyre treads made from it can 
develop a very high coefficient of friction. Indeed, the Dunlop Elite tyre, 
when compared with the standard present-day tyres, gives 45 per 
cent. more resistance to wheel spin, 24 per cent. better wet hold in 
cornering and 15 per cent. more grip in braking, together with a quieter 
and smoother ride. 

The high hysteresis rubbers have been known for some time, but the 
problem has been to make use of them because they were incompatible with 
normal rubbers and were difficult to handle in production. The development 
of the new rubber compound has overcome these difficulties, however, and 
while the tyres are comparatively expensive, costing about 334 per 
cent. more, I think they will be in great demand because of their anti-skid 
properties. 
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from your desk 
to the FAR EAST 


If trade with the Far East interests you, just make a 
telephone call! Better still, pay a visit to our office at 
9 Gracechurch Street. In either case, you will be put 
directly in touch with Far Eastern affairs. 

We can provide you with up-to-date credit information 
and advise you on many other aspects of business with 
the Far East. 

As the largest British bank established by the Far East for 
the Far East, with branches in twenty countries and a 
network of agencies in all other principal trading centres, 
we are in a unique position to help you. 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE : 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
TELEPHONE : MANSION HOUSE 8541 


Branches throughout the Far East; also in New York, Hamburg, Paris. 
Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

















Fine Cigars 







A few examples of superb hand-made Havanas from 

the Dunhill “ Seleccién Suprema”, conditioned 

to perfection in their famous Maturing Rooms 
and ready for immediate smoking. 






HOYO DE MONTERREY 
*Seleccién Suprema’ No. 851 

'* Per box of 25 £8 2 6 A 
Per cabinet bundle of 50 £16 5 0M 









ROMEO Y JULIETA 

Cabinet ‘Seleccién Suprema’ No. 127 
Per cabinet bundle of 50 {£18 10 0 
Per box of 25 £9 5 0 






—_— qe oie ee ee ee eee ee 


DON CANDIDO 
*Seleccién Suprema’ No. 502 
Per cabinet box of 25 £8 15 0 


H. UPMANN 
Cabinet ‘Seleccién Suprema’ No. 87 
Per cabinet bundle of 50 £26 5 0 
Per box of 25 £13 2 6 





LA CORONA 
*Seleccion Suprema’ No. 44 
Per box of 25 £1100 


Per cabinet bundle of 50 
£2200 


Illustrated brochure and full price list on request 





ALFRED DUNHILL LTD 
3 DOUKE STKEET LONDON a: 
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This unforgettable coffee liqueur is one of the 
delights of the Caribbean. A fine liqueur— by 
itself, or served with after-dinner coffee. “Tia 
Maria” is subtly blended with Blue Mountain 
coffee which is why it goes so perfectly with 
coffee. Try it—today ! 


1960 


| THE JAMAICAN COFFEE LIQUEUR 










CHAMRADRE 
Dry Monopol 
Iivibuik 
Ket. 
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Fine and Dry Monopole 


Your Edwardian Uncle Jocelyn always spoke of it as ‘‘bubbly”™: 
your Cousin Letitia demanded ‘fizz’ in ringing tones in her deb 
days of the Roaring Twenties; and you, modern that you are. 
simply order ‘‘champers’’. But your ‘‘champers” is very different 
from ‘‘fizz"* or ‘‘bubbly’’, for tastes have radically changed in the 
past fifty years. You like your champagne as you like your 
humour—dry, with the hint of a bite to it. 

Of the modern champagnes, there is none better than fine Dry 
Monopole, either 1952 or non-vintage. (Remember that where 
champagne is concerned, non-vintage is not non-U.) 

Dry Monopole is indeed a champagne for la grande occasion; it is 
to be found only a telephone call away, at your wine merchant. 





| Among the 


Price 6/2d 


the ounce 


...in a world of change is the rare pleasure 
of enjoying a well-loved tobacco. Now, 






as yesterday, a quiet excitement hovers in the 


remembered fragrance of Balkan Sobranie. 


For Balkan Sobranie is a wise tobacco —a rich 


and satisfying tobacco—a subtle blend of 
matured Virginia and rarest Yenidje leaf. 


Balkan Sobranie 
Smoking Mixture 


CRC I7A 
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A very distinguished gin 
-in.a very distinctive bottle 
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How far is he from you ? 


If you are a buyer of these strange-looking objects, not 
very far at all. That is the advantage of the J. & P. 
organisation — it is big enough to make a fine range 
of electrical equipment and to undertake extensive 
electrification schemes in all parts of the world, and 
yet it is not so vast that the man on the factory floor 
loses his personal interest in doing a good job of work 
for you, the customer. J. & P. is a firm that has built 
its reputation on quality and service. A large firm, and 
yet a firm that is not too large to give each customer 
individual attention. A firm that can give you individual 


attention. 


Incidentally, the objects illustrated are fuse-switches for use on over- 
head power lines. 


A POWER IN THE ELECTRICAL WORLD 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD. _ f 


CHARLTON LONDON S.E.7 
ne 
are 


— . 
FACTORIES IN GT. BRITAIN, AUSTRALIA, 


SOUTH AFRICA, INDIA AND PAKISTAN 'SEAGERS OF LONDON GIN 
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RLAND LIMITED 


present these 
two perfect 
watches by 





VACHERON 
“kk i 





CONSTANTIN 
After two hundred years 


of pre-eminent craftsmanship 


Vacheron et Constantin 
still remain pioneers of 
contemporary design and 
technique-—the greatest 
perfectionists the world 
has known in the field of 








13-15 NEW BOND STREET ~ WI 
Showrooms throughout London, 


provincial cities, Scotland and Wales 


Offices: 34-36, Beech Street, E.C.1. 
La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland 


NovEMBER 19, 1960 


WATCHES OF 
SWITZERLAND 
LIMITED 








. Spanish sunshine, spreading its lazy 


information on Spain and how you can 


fly 





The Spanish National Tourist Office, 


70 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 


Iberia Offices: 


London—19/20 New Bond Street, W.1 


sunshine awaits you 


warmth around you. Bidding you saunter through 
white-walled villages. Luring you down to golden beaches 
where wavelets lap in blue tranquillity. 
Sunshine bright and warm as the welcome 
that waits you when you holiday in Spain. 


oe Pa tTtwW 


Your travel agent will give you full 


Manchester—3 Barton Square, off St. Anne Square, Manchester 2 


Glasgow—De Quincey House, 48 West Regent Street 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen. 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon and Sons Ltd. 


The Sherry 
of all Sherries... 


RICH, LUSCIOUS AND OF VERY GREAT AGE 





Domecq’s ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
sets a standard of high quality and 
excellence in Sherry which is probably 
unique. Aged in the wood in the Bodegas 
of the great Spanish Sherry House of 
Pedro Domecq—shippers to this country 
continuously since 1730—‘CELEBRATION 
CREAM’ is a Sherry of rare and distinctive 
appeal. 

Obtainable everywhere from Wine 
Merchants and in the best bars and hotels. 
If you have not yet tasted this superb 
and outstanding Sherry, do so today. 





dere z beta FRONTERA 











Domecq’s ‘Celebration Cream’ is stocked by your usual Wine Supplier. 
Sole Importers ( Wholesale only ) Luis Gordon & Sons Lid., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1. 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
«+.and the exquisite dry Fino ‘LA INA’ 











FLY OUT OF THE COLD 
A HORIZON ‘‘WINTER SUNSHINE’’ HOLIDAY 


16 days in heavenly LeNCHIPE 


CANARY ISLANDS 


for only 85 9ns- direct by Viscount 


Some seventy miles off the coast of West Africa lies Tenerife — largest of the Canaries, “the fortunate 
Isles”. Its shores have never known winter. In Tenerife you are glad to be alive the full twenty-four 
hours of the day, at the very time when the British weather is at its most depressing. 

PURE LUXURY ALL THE WAY AT AMAZINGLY LOW COST 


Beginning on the 18th December, a Horizon “Winter Sunshine” Holiday flies you in a luxurious Vis- 
count of British United Airways to Tenerife and you in the most luxurious hotels for 
16 days (for i the pletely new Las Vegas, a first hotel in Puerto de la Cruz), at a cost you 
would expect to pay for the air fare alone. Worth investigating isn’t it? 


YOU GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY FROM HORIZON... MUCH MORE! 

OTHER HORIZON “WINTER SUNSHINE” HOLIDAYS TO: 

Palma - Greek Islands - Uganda - Israel - Tangier - Estoril - Zermatt, Switzerland 
SEE re ACCREDITED AGENT 












SEND FOR FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 


Herizen Holidays Ltd., (Dept. WRI) 

17 Manever Street, leaden W.1. 

Please send me your FREE colour brochure. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 
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Question: 


) Do you like 
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N% SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


“W PROOF 








PRODUCE OF 





WHYTE@MACKA 


SPECIAL 


SELECTED SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


Sole Proprietors 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


SCOTLAND 


Shown in the beautiful bottle above is, of course, the 


-—e your whisky 
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lightest Scotch whisky you can buy : Whyte and Mackays: 


If your answer is A), well, you're 
entitled to your opinion, but please 
don’t bother to read any further. If, 
however, your answer is either B) or 
C), that opens two possibilities : You 
are acquainted with Whyte and 
Mackays, or you are not. If you are, 
you will already be happily aware that 
it is the lightest Scotch Whisky blended, 
and having endorsed our statement, 
will go and pour yourself one immedi- 
ately. If you have never heard of it, 
then please let us enlighten you now : 
Whyte and Mackays is one of the 
oldest proprietary brands of Scotch, 


and has been the pride and joy of 
knowledgeable people since great- 
grandpapa wore a stove-pipe hat. Its 
lightness and delicacy probably helped 
him materially to become an eminent 
Victorian. All of which leaves you 
two possibilities : you can shrug it off, 
to your loss, or you can act on it by 
getting yourself a bottle of Whyte and 
Mackays, and then there is only one 
possibility: you'll live happily ever 
after! 

Available in Bottles, Half and Quarter 
Pocket Flasks with the new Jigger cap, 
and miniatures. 


WHYTE & MACKAY LIMITED, GLASGOW. An Independent Company Est. 1844 


Give ext pleasure 


This Christmas, give a gift with a distin- 
uished difference . . . give Beefeater Extra 
ry Gin. True, it costs more than ordinary 

gins, but your generosity will make it more 

appreciated. 

Triple Distilled from pure grain for extra 

dryness, Beefeater Extra Dry is velvet-soft, 

clear as a diamond. Give it by the bottle, or 
by the case. It's the perfect way to show your 
good taste at the present time. 






















Available from all the 
better Wine & Spirit 
Merchants. 


37/- a bottle 


BEEFEATER 
EXTRA DRY GIN 








JAMES BURROUGH LTD - LONDON SE11 - DISTILLERS OF FINE GIN SINCE 1820 
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The NEW BEDFORD 
DORMOBILE or“ CARAVAN 


Now, with the new ‘ROMANY’ Dormobile, you can search out the quiet 
backwaters of existence, and never worry about where to eat or where to 
stay. The ‘ROMANY’ takes care of this completely—it’s your holiday or 
weekend home on wheels, fully equipped to sleep four, seat six, and cook 
for as many as you like. It’s also fitted with a sink unit, water tank, 
ventilated kitchen cupboards, panoramic windows, fluorescent lighting, and 
a host of other unique features including a built-in Elsan Toilet and Calor 
gas Refrigerator at moderate extra cost, to enable you to live the life of a 
gipsy—in modern comfort. Price £875. 


Details from dealers or the designers. 
Also 
DORMOBILE CARAVAN 


t Bedford sh Dept. I.L.N. 
conversions o, ord short- ‘ 

wheelbase and long-wheelbase Utilecon Works, 
vans, Thames 15 cwt., Austin Folkestone. 


Als2, Standard ‘Atlas,’ 
Commer j ton and Morris J2 
are available in 2- and 4-berth 
models—all 6 seaters. Prices 
from £740 


Phone: Folkestone 51644. 
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The gift 
inspired! 





What a brilliant idea, to give a ‘Good Companion’ for 
that special gift. And the attractive terms make it easy 
to buy. ‘Good Companion’ 4—25/- deposit and 18 
monthly payments of 29/4. Cash £25 (with tabulator 
£27.10.0). ‘Good Companion’ 5 in choice of 6 colours 
£32.10.0 cash or on easy terms. Choice of three cases 
for both models, luxury case 7/6 extra. 


Imperial ‘6000 COMPANION’ 
-the family PORTABLE 





From typewriter 
dealers, stores and 
stationers throughout 


FREE: Please send me a copy of your ‘Beginner’s Guide’ and full 
| 
| 

the country. See | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


details of Imperial ‘Good Companion’ portables. 
NAME... | 
j 


your local stockist ADDRESS 


or fill in the coupon 
and post it today. 


60/93 Imperial Typewriter Co Lid Leicester ! » H4 U N .- bE R 


with the 


PATERSON 150 w 
PROJECTOR 


for only Sil 19 ‘H 


160w LAMP EXTRA £1-1-9 
AMAZING LIGHT OUTPUT 


New aspheric condenser system gives amazing screen bright- 
ness equal to many projectors of much higher wattage. 
EXTERNAL LAMP ADJUSTMENT 

for i screen illuminati 

NEW RAPID SLIDE CHANGE 

Sliding knob for quicker, easier, slide change. 

SUPER COOL RUNNING 

Extra thick heat filter and double-walled lamphouse keep your 
slides cool and safe from damage. 

Send p.c. for free full colour leaflet to: 

R. F. HUNTER LTD. (Dept. P.3), Celfix House, 
51-53, Gray's Inn Rd., London, W.C.1. Tel: Hot 731 1-2-3 






FOR ALL 2% 2 SLIDES INCLUDING 
BANTAM AND 4x 46cm) 
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Covered Wagon y 
(opens) £5. 10, 0, ag: 


b he 






for her bracelet 


Beautifully made and remarkable for their 
detail (many actually open to reveal tiny 
figures), these gold charms are the perfect 
present to mark a special occasion. 

All bear a 9 carat gold hallmark. 

These are just a few from our range of more than 


120 interesting charms. May we send you a copy of 
our illustrated booklet? It's entirely free of charge. 


Box of Matches 
(enamelled) £4, 10. 0. 








Guitar (coloured) 
£3. 15, 0, 
GEORGE TARRATT LIMITED (Dept. LN) 
19 MARKET STREET, LEICESTER ‘Phone 2253! 





Starting their life well together 





They’ve opened an 
account at the 


National | 
Provincial | 


THE BANK FOR FRIENDLY SERVICE 








National Provincial Bank Limited 
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White 
is for elephants and ensigns. White 
is for weddings, and for the flag 
of truce in lovers’ quarrels. White is 
for white Port, the bright clear Port 
for bright-eyed clear-headed people—the 


smart drink that lightens the white man's 
burden and rights the right girl's woes. 


White, Ruby, or Tawny— 
whichever suits your mood, and 
whatever the time of day 


lts smart to dwnk 


PORT 


AND YOU CAN GET PORT — GENUINE PORT FROM 
PORTUGAL — FROM ABOUT 14/- A BOTTLE. CHEERS. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
of by way of Trade except at the full retail! price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
nm any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or 








CHOCOLATE POT 
BY A. GRAHAM GLASGOW CIRCA 1762 
Gross weight: 29 ozs. 17 dwts. 

HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. 

ONLY ADDRESS: 

2-3 PICKERING PLACE, 
ST. JAMES’S STREET, 

LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone & Telegrams: WHhehall 7140 
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immaculate 
Victor Britain cars 


for immediate hire! 


* Self drive or chauffeur driven 
* Friendly, personal service 
* Low, inclusive rates 


Telephone 
GROsvenor 4881 # 
now! 


VicToR BRITAIN 


THE CAR-HIRE SPECIALIST 





Berkeley St - London: W.1 


and at 
LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 
LEICESTER - SOUTHAMPTON - ETC 
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ESTABLISHED 1847 


6 DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES'’S 
LONDON S.W.1 


TELEPHONE: 
WHITEHALL 
1623 










Ready to wear 


BROCHURE AND SELF. 
FORM ON REQUEST 


MEASUREMENT 





DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Gross assets £2,000,000 


are paying 74% per annum 

interest on deposits for the 

seventh year in succession, 

with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 








Qh! That reminds me! 


Grants Morella! 





CHERRY BRANDY 
Queers (Sweet) 35/9 bottle 
Sportemasns (Dry) 34/6 bottle 


MAIOSTONE — KENT 





MENTZENDORFF 


the original 











Superbly illustrated with many line drawings. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 





Jimmy, 
the Dog in My Life 
ARTHUR BRYANT 


The beautifully written and charming story of the dog that came to stay, 
not only in the home but also in the hearts of Sir Arthur and Lady Bryant. 
7s. 6d. net 
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be remedied! A 





‘MATTHEW GLOAG & 80N LTD. PERTH SCOTLAND 





- » . that there are unfortunates amongst us who have never 
is can 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


“EXPORT” 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
Passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 











azine Post. 


Second-C 


88-90, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.!, and Published Weekly at the office of The illustrated London News & Sketch Ltd., Ingram House, |3-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. 


for Australasia: 
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The more you know 


about Scotch, the more 
you like Ballantine's 










Finest 
scoTcHn WHISKY 
pons eo eornen oF 


mote 
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From Scotland's largest distillery 
to connoisseurs the world over 
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